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Comment 


During the summer months we have received many letters from 
readers complaining about what they term ‘the breaking of faith with 
the public’ by operatic managements or impresarios, who announce dates 
of operas and names of artists in advance, only to change casts and even 
performances for which prospective patrons have bought tickets. These 
first complaints mostly came from people who booked seats for the extra 
performances of Lucia di Lammermoor at the Stoll, expecting to hear 
Virginia Zeani in the title role, only to find another artist singing the 
part; a minority complained that they had purchased seats for the 
original Bohéme and now had to see Lucia. 


But these complaints were nothing to those received after Mme 
Callas had cancelled her final Sonnambula performance at Edinburgh. 
A number of readers seized on this incident as an opportunity to 
criticize both the Edinburgh Festival and Scala authorities for having 
originally promised first Simionato and Panerai, then Barbieri and Dino 
Dondi, and finally having brought Carturan and Fiorovanti. In our news 
pages this month, readers will find an announcement that Leonie Rysanek 
has found herself unable to come to Covent Garden for her scheduled 
Aida performances, and once again there will be a disappointed public. 


Now while sympathizing strongly with disappointed operagoers, we 
must also realize the difficulties with which opera house managements 
are faced the world over. In the first place managements are legally 
covered by that little phrase that appears in their programmes, and which 
few people probably trouble to read: “The Management reserve the 
right to make any alteration in the cast which may be rendered necessary 
by illness or other unavoidable causes’. Secondly, many foreign artists, 
or their agents make promises either verbally or in a letter about appear- 
ances they hope to make many months in advance, before signing any 
contract; this latter formality they often put off as long as possible in 
case more advantageous offers occur elsewhere. This may seem a highly 
unprincipled way of doing business, but it is one that had always existed in 
this sphere ; though let me hasten to add, this does not excuse it one bit. 

We in this country have been lucky in recent years; most artists 
have kept faitn with the public. This has not always been the case, how- 
ever, and examination of Covent Garden prospectuses of the great days 
in the past will reveal the names of many artists who were promised, but 
who never appeared. And the great Mario, Grisi and Patti were con- 
stantly cancelling appearances owing to so-called ‘indispositions’. Abroad 
today things are just as bad. How many times has the visitor to 
Milan been confronted with closed doors on the night a performance 
has been scheduled? Each week we receive a cast list from the Vienna 
Staatsoper, but when we subsequently receive reports of those perform- 
ances, we find a minimum of at least three cast changes a week have 
taken place. We are all disappointed when this happens; but to accuse 
the public is not really being quite fair. Is it not the singers who are 
sometimes to blame? H.DR. 
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Kleiber at Darmstadt 
by John Russell 


(By special arrangement with Andre Deutsch Limited, we are reproducing 
three extracts from John Russell’s forthcoming book ‘Erich Kleiber—A 
Memoir’, to be published on November 11 price 21s. The first deals with 
Kleiber’s Darmstadt days, 1909-1919; the second, which will appear next 
month, will tell of some of the great days at the Berlin Staatsoper under 
Kleiber in the 1920s; and the third, which will appear in December, deals with 
Kleiber’s 1939 season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires.) 


One of his [Kleiber’s] first acts in Darmstadt had been to send for a 
photograph of Mahler: ‘that dazzling example, most-most-most vener- 
ated Mahler, to remind me of wonderful evenings in the Vienna Steh- 
platze.” And now, in the Darmstadt Spring Festival of 1913, Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony was directed by the Hoftheater’s senior conductor, 
Willem de Haan, while Nikisch was on hand to give Tristan, and The 
Ring was shared between Leo Blech and Bruno Walter. (All this in a 
city rather smaller than Coventry.) 

Nikisch was then only fifty-seven, but he had behind him one of the 
most glorious of conducting careers. As a violinist, too, he had had the 
distinction of playing under Wagner’s direction in the Ninth Symphony 
on the occasion of the laying of the foundation stone of the Bayreuth 
Festival Theatre in 1872. (He held a view most acceptable to Kleiber— 
that all conductors should first learn the violin, not merely for itself, but 
because they acquired, in their years of practice, a command of the wrist 
which would later be the envy of their colleagues.) 

That Nikisch, who had played under Liszt and Brahms, was con- 
ductor alike of the Leipzig Gewandhaus and the Berlin Philharmonic, 
and had appeared with unique suc- 
cess from Boston to St. Persburg 
and from Budapest to Leeds— 
that such a personage should come 
to Darmstadt and stand on the 
same rostrum as himself was almost 
too great an excitement for Kleiber. 

Many years later—on the tenth 
anniversary, in fact, of Nikisch’s 
death in 1922—Kleiber wrote of 
this visit: ‘It was one of the greatest 
pieces of good fortune that ever be- 
fell me that Artur Nikisch should 
have come to Darmstadt when I 
was 3rd conductor there. One of his 
orchestra rehearsals of Tristan was 
a lesson that I shall never forget. A 





Kleiber at the time of his Darm- 
stadt appointment 





By permission of Andre Deutsch 











few of us had gathered in the darkened auditorium to hear it. The Isolde 
was not present, and Nikisch rehearsed the Liebestod with orchestra 
alone. Our orchestra suddenly seemed transformed. We could none of us 
understand how Nikisch, with a single rehearsal, could draw from them 
such beauty of sound and such ecstatic depth of feeling. The score rang 
out .as it rings in the silence of one’s work-room after repeated sessions 
of intensive study. Absolutely uncanny were the mighty crescendos: where 
other conductors flail away with both arms, Nikisch just slowly raised 
his left hand till the orchestra roared about him like the sea! Yet the 
melodic parts were never obscured; it was an effect of art such as only 
he and Richard Strauss, as I was later to realize, could produce with the 
last pages of Tristan. 


‘After the rehearsal was over, our Intendant, Dr Eger, went over to 
see Nikisch in the Hotel Traube, and with him went a whole troop of 
conductors, young and old, who had come in from nearby cities and 
towns. I went along too, but as I was the youngest and the last of the 
company I sat at the far end of the table and, what was more, I didn’t 
dare to order a proper meal! For one thing I was still completely 
knocked over by this revelation of the conductor's art, and didn’t want 
to miss a single word that fell from Nikisch’s lips ; and, for another, my 
entire resources at the moment amounted to 70 pfennigs! So that all I 
could order was two sardines—and the piece of bread that was included 
in the couvert. And I only ordered the sardines for appearances’ sake. 
The others ordered more liberally, as befitted their rank and station. At 
the end of the meal Nikisch looked round the table and said, with that 
distinction of manner that was peculiarly his: “All you gentlemen are 
m, guests, of course.” I couldn’t help saying, quite loudly: “Well, if I'd 
‘known that, I'd have had more to eat!” Everyone burst out laughing— 
Nikisch most of all; the moment, as he told me years later, was one that 
he loved to describe. 

‘On the next day, after the unforgettable Tristan performance, | 
went over to the Hotel Traube to tell him of the gratitude and wonder- 
ment with which he had filled me. But I couldn't get beyond the 
first phrase: Nikisch, noticing how deeply I was moved, kindly turned 
the conversation towards myself and asked me what I was to conduct 
next. “Good Heavens, Master,” I replied, “it’s my luck to follow you 
tomorrow evening—and with Trompeter von Sdckingen, what's more.” 
“But do you know,” said Nikisch, “I’ve got a great fondness for that 
little piece—and it’s dedicated to me?” That comforted me a little, but 
that evening, for the first time in my life, it was without real enjoyment 
that I stepped on to the stand—where Nikisch had so recently wrought 
his magic. 

‘Nikisch gave several other opera and concert performances in 
Darmstadt, and as we watched him in rehearsal we could see how much 
that splendid and unequalled musician gave to his orchestra and singers. 
And a strange thing: with every step forward that I take in my career, 
my respect and veneration for Nikisch grows deeper and _ stronger. 
Certain passages in his Tristan, Tannhduser and Carmen are so clearly 
present to me that I can never conduct them without thinking of him.’ 
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By the time that summer came, and singers and orchestra sat out 
the morning break under the enormous chestnuts that came right up to 
the stage door, Kleiber himself had a little troop of admirers and could 
be found sitting at the round table in the Opera Café. Schoolboys in 
particular liked him ; and when they showed him their Latin preparation, 
his response had the informed ardour that he had inherited from his 
father. His way of carrying his hat under his arm was taken up by the 
young men who, for 50 pfennigs, had a seat in the Zweite Galerie ; and 
there was even competition to help him carry his music home—no mere 
formality, this, when a full score of Lohengrin or Der Rosenkavalier 
was in question. 

A prized member of his orchestra at this time was the second harp, 
who later became famous as the author of Grand Hotel and many 
another successful novel. Miss Vicki Baum had the title of Kammer- 
musikerin and a salary of 130 marks a month—more, even, than her 
husband, Herr Kapellmeister Lert, earned as second conductor, and more, 
certainly than Kleiber. She remembers him as being notable at that time 
for his emaciated looks, keen appetite, fine head of hair and deceptively 
self-confident manner. ‘Kleiber was thin and always hungry—he claimed 
that where other people kept their bellies he had a niche for the statues 
of the Saints. . . . We were not exactly rich, then—and so we put our 
fortunes together and had an old lady cook for the whole group of four 
or five of us. This left us enough money for the luxury of taking the 
trolley out to a café almost every summer afternoon to stuff ourselves 
with plumcake, and discuss musical problems, and gossip, and have more 
jokes and teasing and laughter than I, at least, have ever had since. 
Young Kleiber irritated many of the older and staider musicians with his 
brash manners, but nobody ever doubted his great talent whenever he 
had the baton in his thin lively hands. I suppose that behind his pretence 
of taking it all very easily he was, at heart, lonely and hard-working, but 
too proud in a curious way to let anyone suspect that he too, had to sit 
and study and brood over his scores.’ 

Kleiber always enjoyed the company of young people and was ready 
enough, as a rule, to offer himself as story-teller, Viennese chansonnier 
and all-purpose buffoon. Even in the Hoftheater he was known for his 
way of sliding down the banisters ; and once, when he landed slap in the 
middle—no figure of speech, in this case—of an elderly character actor, 
the old man’s tolerant ‘Spass muss sein!’ became the standard Darmstadt 
response to any unexpected disturbance. 


Some of his jokes must have tried his colleagues’ good nature. Once, 
for instance, during a performance of Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg he 
persuaded one of the attendant courtiers to let him take over his role for 
the evening. It was his first and last appearance on the stage, and when 
the Prince recognized him he was so convulsed with laughter that he 
forgot where he was and the performance all but came to a halt. Kleiber 
had begun, too, to take deliberate risks, from time to time, in order to 
relieve the tedium of the more dismal operettas. He would set himself 
problems: how to get out of such-and-such a mishap, for instance. Once 
he was so absorbed in these speculations that he forgot to start the 
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orchestra in time for the comedian to get on with his song. A cry from | 
the stage: ‘Fang an, Mascagni! Get on with it, Mascagni!’ set him a 
problem not of his own devising. 

There was little choice during the war of 1914-18 for a young 
conductor, although the war itself seems, to a later observer, to have- 
intruded remarkably little upon the life of the Hoftheater. Certainly the | 
grindstone life of a repertory conductor went on much the same, and 
even in 1917 the celebrations for the Silver Jubilee of the Grand-Duke's 
reign were deflected hardly at all by the course of military operations. 
(The Dresden Opera gave Tristan, the Vienna Opera gave Martha with 
Piccaver and Richard Mayr, the Munich Opera gave the Entfiihrung 
under Bruno Walter, and the Berlin Opera, under Leo Blech, gave Un 
Ballo in Maschera.) The Grand Duke decided, indeed, that as the war 
had not come to his theatre, his theatre should go to the war; and so 
it was that Kleiber went with the Darmstadt opera to Bucharest, where 
he did Lohengrin and Barbiere di Siviglia, and later to Brussels. Summer 
stints in Hamburg and Frankfurt (‘a marriage of convenience with my 
Muse’) completed his theatre experience during these years. Never one 
to count recklessly upon the future (‘Was man hat, hat man’ was one of 
his favourite expressions) he stuck prudently to his job and left Darm- 
stadt only momentarily, in summer, for one of those resorts on the 
Baltic of which the picture-postcards of the time give such a peculiarly 
sombre account. (It was nothing, at this time, for his sister to receive by 
one post a picture of the damage done by a 42 cm. siege mortar and,’ 
by the next, the portrait in sepia of a party in full morning dress on a 
Baltic beach, with high wicker chairs behind them, a foreground of 
stunted reeds, and by way of garnishing a lifebelt bearing the name of 
one of Kaiser Wilhelm’s light cruisers.) Relaxations were few between 
1914 and 1918, and very often the conductor had, in his own words, ‘to 
cook with water’ where rehearsals and difficult passages were concerned. 
‘Of course,’ he wrote in January 1915, ‘I want a post where I can be first 
conductor and do ail the operas. But I know that I still need bevelling 
and finishing. Many years will pass before I am fully matured and have 
nothing more to learn.’ It is as difficult, at any time, for a young con- 
ductor to break out of the operetta league as it is for a member of the 
Pay Corps to transfer to the Brigade of Guards; and the manner im 
which Kleiber made the decisive leap in April 1916, was as characteristic 
of him as it was astonishing to those who witnessed it. 

‘Well!’ he wrote home on April 30: ‘I’ve made a great Husaren- 
stiick! I did the whole general rehearsal of Der Rosenkavalier at sight. 
Everybody was dumbfounded, and I myself didn’t know whether I was 
on my head or my heels. What happened was that the first conductor 
[Ottenheimer] fell ill, so I volunteered to carry on. He’s better now, and 
he'll do the premiére, but they’re giving me the third and fourth perform- 
ances and I’m to get 100 marks for the rehearsal!’ 

The details of this adventure tended, as year followed year, to get 
lost in legend, but there is no doubt that Ottenheimer did fall ill at the 
last moment, and that Kleiber had the mammoth score carried home for 
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Kleiber correcting orchestral parts at the Prague Music Festival of 1949 











him, studied it all night, got through the general rehearsal to admiration, 
and generally came out of the incident with the highest possible credit. 
Strauss himself got to hear of the incident and enjoyed pointing to 
Kleiber in public and saying ‘There’s the fellow who did my Rosen. 
kavalier at sight!’ and for Kleiber himself it was the beginning of an 
association that lasted a lifetime and was to culminate in the recording 
of 1954. (It marked, for that matter, the beginning of his hardly less 
fruitful partnership with Leo Schiitzendorf—Ochs in the Darmstadt 
Rosenkavalier—who went with him to the Berlin Staatsoper and created 
the role of Wozzeck.) 


He was noticeably more content, now that the range of his duties 
had expanded. ‘I’d only change for something really grand, he wrote in 
1917. ‘Discrimination in all things’ was one of the Grand-Duke’s prin- 
ciples, and Kleiber was learning to apply it to all the works that he 
had to study. No one ever loved a joke more than he, but when he had 
to get up Korngold’s Ring he wrote ‘It doesn’t quite get home, you know 
—not enough comedy, not enough rea/ humour in the music. Where is 
there a true comic opera, after all?” And of Hoffmanns Erzdhlungen: 
‘It’s one of my great favourites. So often it’s done as a vapid operetta, 
but I try to make it as much as possible like one of Hoffmann’s own 
stories.. And of his work generally: ‘I don’t walk much in the woods 
any more, because I get too hungry. People seem to vaiue music more 
than ever now, but I can’t judge for myself: music was always No. | 
for me—the summit of all things . . . I used to feel my way in it, but 
now I’m quite sure of myself. The only thing that remains wholly and 
wonderfully mysterious to me is the elusive magic-of-the-moment in 
performance—the moment of inspiration at which you know, as surely 
as if you'd composed it yourself, how it ought to sound. . . .” When 
this mystery was vouchsafed to him there was, he felt, nothing of war- 
time conditions in the quality of his orchestra: die Sache, the matter-in- 
hand, took hold of them, as much as of him. If he had a localized 
longing at this time (or at any other, for that matter) it was for Vienna. 
‘I so long to be there,’ he wrote in 1918, ‘I shall never know peace until 
I get there.’ And there followed the refrain of his life: ‘Griiss mir die 
Geigen in der Oper!’ 

Not until 1951 would the violins of the Vienna Opera return his 
greeting in the Theater an der Wien; and meanwhile in November 1918 
the Hoftheater had its share of the tremendous commotions which set all 
Germany by the ears. ‘We go on as before, of course,’ he wrote; and 
he was, in point of fact, preparing his first important Urauffiihrung: 
Humperdinck’s Gaudeamus. For someone who loved Hansel und Gretel 
as much as Kleiber did, the occasion (March 18, 1919) was one of high 
excitement although the piece itself was a Spieloper of only ephemeral 
interest. Kleiber was, in fact, one of the few Germans who could look 
forward to the autumn of 1919 with unmixed delight, for he had been 
appointed, as from May 1, 1919, first conductor at the state theatre of 
Barmen-Elberfeld. Eighty-five others, he reported, had been after the 
post! ‘I shall have an orchestra of eighty-four, with only the Intendant 
over me, and I owe it all to my good old Freischiitz. 
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His one thought, quite naturally, was to be off; but, for some of 
his friends in Darmstadt, it was a melancholy occasion when he took 
his leave with performances of Freischiitz and Carmen. ‘I know,’ one of 
them wrote to his sister, ‘that he will be too modest to describe what 
happened, so I shall tell you myself. It was a real triumph. At Freischiitz 
the public sat as if they were in church and trooped home all solemn 
and sad, but at Carmen, when they said to one another “Today is the 
last time”, they suddenly burst out shouting until the whole house was in 
delirium. When the safety curtain had come down Erich was called in 
front of it over and over again and heaped with flowers, wreaths, and 
presents of all kinds. It was a real Abschiedsfest, and one such as no 
other conductor has either deserved or had!’ 


But what may have pleased Kleiber most of all was a letter written 
on the day his appointment was announced: 


My dear Kleiber, 


Well! My heartiest congratulations for Elberfeld! Now you've 
reached your aim—to be No. 1! Volkener is an ideal chief and 
you will certainly get on well with him. I look at the whole affair 
with one joyous and one tearful eye, for what shall 7 do in Darm- 
stadt without Kleiber? But as I could not expect you to stay there 
because of me, I shall make do, for better or worse, as best I can. 
And so Gliick auf for your new position, and don’t forget to send 
me your news! 

With heartiest congratulations, 
Yours, 
Artur Nikisch 


(The above extracts are from John Russell’s forthcoming book, ‘Erich 
Kleiber—A Memoir’, to be published on November 11 by Andre 
Deutsch ; price 21s.) 





Italian Opera Tour. An Italian Company, under the title of Lirica Italiana, 
Started a three months’ tour of Great Britain on September 16 at Streatham 
Hill Theatre, London. The company is under the direction of Eveli Tomei- 
Rowarth, herself a singer, and wife of a distinguished British army officer. 
Four operas will be given during the tour, Rigoletto, La Traviata, La Boheme 
and Tosca. The company is sixty-two strong, and includes a chorus of twenty- 
eight under the direction of Vittorio Barbieri, and a British orchestra of 
thirty-five, which will be conducted by Franco Patané and Loris Gavarini. The 
company includes Floriana Cavalli, Marina Cucchio, Odilia Rech, Fernando 
Bandera, Guido Malfatti, and Carlo Tagliabue. The scenery has been designed 
by Franco Zeffirelli and the producer is Augusto Cardi. The towns to be 
visited during the tour are: Liverpool, Royal Court (September 23), New- 
castle, Theatre Royal (September 30), Edinburgh, King’s (October 14), Her 
Majesty’s, Aberdeen (October 28), Manchester, Opera House (November 11), 
Cardiff, New Theatre (November 25), Bristol, Hippodrome (December 2), 
London, Golders Green Hippodrome (December 9). 
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Opera in English 
Views from Singers 


As a result of Andrew Porter’s article on ‘Opera in English’ pub- 
lished earlier this year, we have received a considerable volume of cor- 
respondence, including the following letters from three singers, Hugues 
Cuénod, Jean Watson and James Pease, as well as one from a German 
critic, Ralf Steyer. 


Hugues Cuénod, Swiss tenor, who has sung in English at Covent Garden 
and Glyndebourne (the Astrologer in ‘Coq d'Or’ and the Auctioneer in 
‘The Rake’s Progress’) as well as in Italian and French in other opera 
houses. 

I must write you a few lines about Opera in English, or Opera in 
French, Italian or German, for that matter, because it is the same in 
every country as soon as the question arises. I find it very difficult to 
decide en gros, and I think each opera, as you very well said in your 
interesting article, ought to be discussed by the management and be 
given as decided only after a careful study of the pros and cons. 

I, for one, am fiercely against translations (I even never go near a 





film in another language but its own, preferring to hear Yugoslav or | 
Arabic and not understand, but be bathed in the right atmosphere, than | 
to see a Zagreb peasant or a Cairo fellah and hear them say ‘How do | 


you do’ or ‘Il fait beau aujourd’hui’). 


You can make two lots of the opera public: one who goes to have | 


an entertaining evening, sit and be charmed, who loves music surely, but 
in the way that some people love food and go and have a big meal ina 
rich and second-rate restaurant and stuff themselves with second-rate 
food. Given a repertory of sound war-horses in their own language they 
won't be too sensitive ; they'll understand every word, won't mind if the 
syllables are arranged clumsily, and as long as the voices are good will 
enjoy themselves without an afterthought. 

The much smaller public, on the other hand, who goes to the opera 
to enjoy music, who might also be concert-goers or record collectors, and 
who would rather hear a poor Mélisande than a good Butterfly because 
the quality of the work is dearer to them than the quality of the inter- 
pretation—this public, however small, will never want to hear anything 
except in the original. 


In between are lots of people, all the ones who make this discrimina- | 


tion very difficult, and who might choose No. 1 sometimes and No. 2 at 
other times. 

Now as a singer I far prefer to give myself more trouble and learn 
a part in a foreign language than to sing it in French if it is a bad 
translation. I suffered too much with The Rake’s Progress in French, of 
Dido and Aeneas as we once did it in Geneva, ever to want to do it again. 

Singers should learn languages. I was fortunate enough to learn 
four, and the result is that, although much less gifted vocally than most 
of the colleagues I have the pleasure of working with in England, I am 
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constantly in France, Italy, Germany, or your country. It is only a little 
more work than to sing everything in French, and certainly a greater 
pleasure to feel everything taking its right place under the music. 

I now firmly refuse to sing any music I place on the top shelf—like 
Bach’s Passions, Mozart’s operas, Schubert, Debussy, Fauré—in any 
other language than the original, and as for things I admire less, I try to 
be otherwise engaged when they come my way. If the temptation is too 
great and I accept, my pleasure is spoiled by a bad conscience, as I had 
when I was foolish enough to sing the Orfeo of Monteverdi in French. 

There are exceptions, hike Strawinsky’s Les Noces in French or 
Honegger’s Roi David in German. They are so good (as, I am told, 
Proust is in English) that no one would think it a translation. I’ve strayed 
from Opera now, but I think you can apply these rules to it. 

The question is: Is it better to work quickly and spread opera like 
margarine and have as many people come to it as wander in and out of 
the corner-houses, or do it the difficult way, toil harder and get a slower, 
later recognition, which will be more rewarding in the end? That is the 
question. 


Jean Watson, Canadian contralto, who has sung in English and German 
(Erda) at Covent Garden and Sadler's Wells, in German (Amneris, 
Carmen, Dorabella, etc.) in Nuremberg, and in French (Dalila). 

It seems to me that to the question ‘Which language for standard 
operas, English or the original?’ the best answer is ‘Both!’ When you 
stop to think of it, is there any good reason why we shouldn’t have these 
performances in both tongues? It would be to the advantage of everyone 
concerned. The artists would have roles that would be infinitely more 
valuable to them for use elsewhere, and the listener could take his choice 
as to which he would prefer to hear. I think it would be a bit more 
work, naturally, but any singer who has done it will tell you that it is not 
at all difficult to put English words to a role first learnt in another tongue 
and—very important—that the English performance gains immeasurably 
since one strives to retain the original flavour and sweep of phrase, even 
through the most inept translations. 

Two questions would arise if this idea were put forward. ‘Could the 
English singer do it?’ and ‘Would he?’. Well, English-speaking singers 
have been doing it at the Met for many a long year, and a good number 
of our Covent Garden singers also at Glyndebourne; and the Garden 
itself have done very creditable foreign performances. As to the latter 
question, the necessary clause written into the contract is all that is 
required. 

James Pease, American bass-baritone, who has sung Hans Sachs (in 
English) in New York and London; Wotan (in German) in London; 
and a variety of Italian and German roles, in German, at Hamburg: 

Since I am passionately interested in opera in English, I want to 
send you a very short interjection, at the least, and hope that it will still 
be of some use. It is interesting in this eternal debate on original versus 
translation that the performer is very seldom quoted. Your approach is 
refreshing. I have heard all the arguments pro and con advanced by 
public and critic many times. The clamour for original language per- 
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formances stemming from the ‘public’ may be resolved to snobs for the 
greater part, or to that very small circle of real opera students . . . the 
specialists who are as devoted to the medium as a true philatelist to his 
hobby. One must assume that the critics who beat the drum for the 
original more or less belong to that persuasion too. 

But this does not apply to the great mass of mankind, and as long as 
a foreign language is combined with a strange art form, there will be no 
true operatic culture in either England or America. For that reason I left 
my native shore to sing in Germany in German for a German audience. 
To sing opera for an audience, which the majority cannot follow, for my 
feeling is perpetrating a fraud. 

But even as important as reaching the true public is the question of 
the performer singing basically in his own tongue. How many of the 
great artists one still remembers made their profound impressions in a 
language they could not speak? How many American or British singers, 
even though we are required in our own lands to perform in every known 
tongue, can colour and express in all those varied languages in competi- 
tion with the Italian who sings nothing but Italian or the German who 
knows nothing but Deutsch? When we sing in English we are at our best, 
and that is aside from the question of the quality of certain translations 

. . they can and must be improved. To decry the beauty of the English 
language, the home ground of Shelley and Keats and Shakespeare, is 
laughable. And if we can speak it, we can sing it better than any other. 


At a recent press conference, Lotte Lehmann, In reply to a question 
on this subject put to her by your Editor, said: ‘I am nowadays against 
singing opera in the original tongue unless it is the language of the place 
where it is being performed. To make opera really popular it is better 
to do it in the language of the audience’. 


And finally the view of a German critic, Ralf Steyer: 


The correspondence on this subject reads strangely for a German, 
as for more than a hundred years now in my country the question has 
been finally settled: opera (apart from quite exceptional foreign perform- 
ances) is acted and sung only in German. In the same way today we 
‘synchronize’ all foreign films by dubbing in German. I think the essen- 
tial distinction between our two countries lies in this—that in Germany 
we have a fairly large opera public, while opera in England still really 
caters chiefly for opera fans. Opera given in the original language always 
means a much greater amount of preparation on the part of the audience, 
whereas our normal public in Germany generally enjoys an evening at 
the opera without preparing for it at all, and would indeed be unwilling 
to do so. For years this has been particularly noticeable in Wiesbaden, 
when foreign singers take part in the May Festival. Works like Aida, 
Rigoletto, La Bohéme, which belong to the usual German repertory and 
appeal to a wide public, are asked for and frequently sold out, while 
unknown operas such as Pelléas et Mélisande, Don Quichotte, Lucia di 
Lammermoor and Prince Igor play to empty houses. For Germans like 
myself it seems absolutely certain that England too can only foster @ 
wide public for opera when it decides to perform opera in English. 
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Otherwise for large audiences the path to understanding is too arduous 
and too long. 

On the other hand whenever possible the opportunity should also 
be taken to perform works in the original. For translation always entails 
a loss. Verdi in German is only half Verdi, and a great part of the lack 
of appreciation for Puccini on the part of the serious music-lover in 
Germany (with the broad mass of the opera public he is popular) is to 
be ascribed to the German translation. His work has been sentimental- 
ized, and has led in consequence to traditions in production which belittle 
the vital greatness of his operas. 

How grateful we should be if we could hear now and then a per- 
formance in the original text. Recently one of our wireless stations gave 
a broadcast of comparative opera, and we listened to excerpts from 
Italian operas sung first by leading German artists and then by Italian 
singers of average ability. It was perfectly clear that on account of the 
change in language and in timbre, there was a loss which could not be 
made up by our most outstanding singers. Compared with average per- 
formers in their own language, they had to yield pride of place. 

As things stand in England today, every soloist and member of a 
chorus learns the essential roles in the original language.! This should on 
all accounts be encouraged still further, so as to be able to produce again 
whole operas in the original. For in this way the spirit of a masterpiece 
becomes alive to a greater extent than in any translation, however good. 

(See also Readers’ Letters, pages 660-661) 
1 Alas, this is not always so. Miss Blanche Thebom, for example, studied her 
role of Dido in Les Troyens directly in the English tradition. The Jenufa 
cast for obvious reasons learnt their parts in English.—Ed. 





* Ring * Newcomers at Covent Garden 


Birgit Nilsson 

The advent of a new Briinnhilde is always awaited with great 
interest, and even excitement. Like three of her famous predecessors, 
Ellen Gulbranson, Nancy Larsen-Todsen and Kirsten Flagstad, this year’s 
new Briinnhilde, Birgit Nilsson, is a Scandinavian-Swedish as were Gul- 
branson and Larsen-Todsen. 

Nilsson’s first appearance was as Agathe during the 1946-7 Stock- 
holm season. The following year she lept into fame when she sang Lady 
Macbeth, under Fritz Busch, also at Stockholm. Between 1947 and 1951 
she was heard as the Marschallin, Donna Anna, Sieglinde, Venus, Senta, 
the Siegfried Briinnhilde, Aida, Tosca and Lisa in The Queen of Spades. 
Her first important appearance outside Sweden was at the 1951 Glynde- 
bourne Festival when she sang Electra in Jdomeneo. Between 1951 and 
1952 she continued her Stockholm appearances, adding Elsa and the 
Fidelio Leonore to her repertory, and she was invited to sing the latter 
role in the summer of 1953 at the Bad Hersfeld Festival. 

During the 1953-4 season Nilsson made her first appearances in 
Vienna as Sieglinde and Elsa; and then she was engaged for Bayreuth 
in the summer of 1954 to sing Elsa. During the 1954-5 season she sang 
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Briinnhilde in Gétterdémmerung for the first time in Stockholm as well 
as Isolde, Salome and Penelope; and the same season she made her 
Munich début as Briinnhilde, singing in the complete Ring cycle in the 
1955 Munich Festival, when she was also heard as Salome. 

During the last two years, she has been heard regularly in Munich, 
Florence, and the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. Last autumn she made her 
American operatic début at San Francisco as Briinnhilde, which role she 
also sang in Chicago, and in the new Walkiire production under Karajan 
in Vienna, where she has also been heard during last season as Elisabeth, 
Salome and Leonore. She will be coming to Covent Garden direct from 
Bayreuth, where she has been singing Isolde. 

Georgine von Milinkovic 

This season’s new Fricka, who has been singing that role at Bayreuth 
since i954, was born in Prague, of Croatian parents. She studied music 
and singing at Zagreb and Vienna, and began her career at the Zurich 
Stadttheater in 1937, remaining there until 1940. During her three seasons 
at Zurich she was heard as the Countess Helfenstein in the world 
premiére of Mathis der Maler in 1938 as Lady Macbeth and Brangane. 

In 1940 Milinkovic was engaged by Clemens Krauss for the Munich 
Opera, where she remained until the end of the war, although she made 
some guest appearances in Vienna. While in Munich she sang in the first 
performances in that city of Daphne (Zweite Magdalene, 1941), and took 
part in one of the last performances at the Residenz Theater before it 
was destroyed—Dorabella in Cosi fan tutte. 

Since the war she has been a member of the Vienna State Opera, 
where her roles have included Carmen, Amneris, Magdalene, Azucena, 
Klytemnetsra and the Wagnerian mezzo parts. At Salzburg, in 1952, she 
sang the part of Alcmene in the world premiére of Strauss’s Die Liebe 
der Danae. 

Elisabeth Lindermeier 

The new Freia and Gutrune is a well-known figure at the Munich 
Opera, where she has sung most of the lyric soprano repertory since 
shortly after the war. Her Munich roles have included Susanna, Pamina, 
Lauretta, Butterfly, Antonia, Micaéla, Die Rothaarige (Peer Gynt), 
Ninabella (Zaubergeige), Bauerin Tochter (Die Kluge), Sonja (Raskol- 
nikoff), and Europa in Die Liebe der Danae, in which role she was heard 
at Covent Garden with the Munich Company in 1953. 

During the last two years Lindermeier has been assuming heavier 
roles; thus she was the 1956 Donna Elvira at Glyndebourne, Marie in 
the new production of Wozzeck at Munich a few months ago, and 
Leonora in Trovatore in Berlin and Dresden in the performances directed 
by Rudolf Kempe, whom she has recently married. 

Gottlob Frick 

This German bass, who sings Hagen in the extra Gétterddémmerung 
performances, was first heard at Covent Garden in the same role in 1951, 
and has since sung with the Hamburg Opera at Edinburgh. He should 
have sung again in London in the summer of 1954, but was unfortunately 
prevented from so doing. A biography of this artist was published in 
OPERA in June of that year. 
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Summer Festivals: 4 


Bayreuth 


Tristan and Isolde (August 9) 

The Editor wrote about Wieland Wagner's previous Bayreuth 
production of Tristan (OPERA, September, 1952) ; I attended another per- 
formance that year and shared much but not all of his enthusiasm. I 
would certainly agree with the crucial sentence of his notice then: “There 
was no beginning or ending here; Tristan and Isolde, love and death, 
night and day, orchestral sound and human voice, the music and the 
lighting were all one. 

For the 1957 Bayreuth Festival Wolfgang Wagner has taken his turn 
with the production. It shares some of the 1952 Tristan characteristics: 
the absence of a visible chorus in act one, and of the court at the end of 
act two; the bare stage for act three. But it.is much less magical, mere 
down to earth; the symbolism and the inner unity are externalized and 
hammered home, where Wieland Wagner had impressed them into the 
landscape of his dream-pictures. As if to match this externalization, he 
had chosen as his musical collaborator Wolfgang Sawallisch, a young 
operatic conductor of the front rank, phenomenally gifted, but by his 
very Zeitgeist one who reacts, like the Wagner brothers, from heavy 
Teutonic romanticism. Sawallisch gave us a Tristan beautifully clear in 
rhythm and texture, rich ‘n sonority, marvellously paced, but emotionally 
restrained and in the last anaivsis architectonic rather than poetic. Being 
of the same generation as Sawallisch, and also being an inquisitive student 
of Wagner, I was strongly impressed by his interpretation; but some 
people found it cold and hyperanalytical, and these are the Wagnerites 
who love to wallow in Wagner's emotionalism. I have wallowed, too, with 
joy, under Furtwangler and Knappertsbusch ; this was a new and welcome 
experience of Tristan. It might be identified as midway between Kleiber 
and Krauss. 

But whether you like or dislike Sawallisch’s reading, it is effective 
and, in its own way, faithful. Wolfgang Wagner’s production is on the 
whole ineffective: the entrance to Isolde’s shipboard marquee (a nasty 
creation) was too dimly lit; there was a silly doughnut in the sky above 
Marke’s garden, and a curious sea-wall effort behind the singers in this 
and the last act—I will say it was practical, though, for it projected the 
voices forward. The entry of Marke and Melot was bungled, and this 
looked to be the fault of the producer, not the singers. There were several 
places where the movement didn’t fit the music: Tristan’s entrance 
towards the end of act one, which was long after Wagner's music implies 
it; the jettisoning of the torch which wasn’t at the outcry of the Death 
theme, but afterwards, during the ‘peering’ music. Tristan didn’t stagger 
or try to pull off his bandages while he was waiting for Isolde in the last 
act, though the score makes it clear that he is doing both. It was fiddly to 
make Brangiane collect the cup after Isolde has drunk it. And it was 
symbolism at the expense of effect to dress Kurwenal up as a negro (he 
was supposed to look like a watchdog, I infer). 

Hans Hotter took the part of the watchdog (sharing the part this 
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year with Gustav Neidlinger as he did in 1952), and seemed uncomfort- 
able in it, though he was in fine voice for The Ring a few days later. 
The rest of the cast was altogether different from that of 1952. It was 
dominated by the Isolde of Birgit Nilsson (whom I was hearing for the 
first time), a soprano with superb reserves of power that flooded forth at 
what seemed like only half-strength in the Curse, and the ability to sing 
with equal intensity at pianissimo and mezza voce. Her words are not 
really clear, and she was made to move in awkward, angular postures, 
but the impact of the impersonation was tremendous, dramatically as well 
as vocally. 

The Liebestod showed that her reading is not yet fully polished— 
the phrases will in time be more finely moulded—but she rose gloriously 
to the climax at the end, which was also the one great climax in 
Sawallisch’s interpretation. 

Wolfgang Windgassen’s Tristan was second-best to this electric 
performance, and decidedly less impressive than we have known him at 
Covent Garden in the réle. There was a telling Brangaene from Grace 
Hoffman (who sang it when the Stuttgart Company came to London a 
few years ago), conceived perhaps at an excessively servile level. I had 
expected more of Arnold van Mill as King Marke, and found him rather 
routine and uninspired. Musically the performance was still extremely 
impressive ; and visually Wolfgang Wagner had one beautiful moment 
to offer, at the very end, when the darkened stage suddenly appeared to be 
covered with snow, as though the transference of that great love to 
another world had robbed our world of all its warmth and cast it into 
eternal winter. 

Das Rheingold (14 August). Die Walkiire (15 August) 

Wieland Wagner's production of The Ring changes from year to 
year, as his own ideas change. Visitors cannot expect that they will see 
some beautiful effect praised in the production of the year before. This 
year I was looking forward to the 1952 set of the rocky pass in Walkiire, 
two vast black cliffs between which Briinnhilde appears for the Todes- 
verkiindigung. All that had gone: the set is different (less impressive, I 
thought) and Briinnhilde walked on from the O.P. side. 

There are numerous causes for complaint, or at least argument, in 
the 1957 Ring, of which I was only able to see the first two evenings. 
But even this half a loaf was, taken all round, extremely fine, and I was 
aggravated at having to leave Bayreuth before Siegfried. 

One surprising development at Bayreuth is the return to drop cur- 
tains between the scenes. When I attended the Bayreuth Ring in 1952, 
the production gained immensely from the absence of the front curtain. 
At the appropriate moment in the music a spotlight illuminated Hagen 
or Mime, or whoever it was and away we went, caught up at once in 
the middle of the action. But now the curtain faces us, and we are 
permanently verfremdet from the drama—a pity. Not least because this 
alienation makes spectators the more aware of shortcomings and 
illogicalities. Wieland Wagner says that he aims at ‘mythological dream- 
pictures’. Now the great thing about dreams is that you are in the middle 
of them, taking part, and so ready to accept the fact that Hunding and 
his wife live in an isosceles triangle, or that Briinnhilde says her armour 
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feels heavy when she isn’t wearing or holding any, or that Wotan sleeps 
on his feet. Whether even a dream participant would accept Erda’s entry 
from above the earth below which she lives and sleeps is another matter. 

Three production points at Bayreuth this year struck me as most 
effective. Two were purely practical. In the first act of Walkiire Wieland 
Wagner dispenses with the door of the hut because, so he told a 
correspondent of The Times, with the light from the forest coming from 
behind them, Siegmund and Sieglinde are promptly blacked out at exactly 
the moment when we need to see them. So he imagines the door to be in 
the ‘fourth wall’, and throws the forest light towards them and on to the 
backcloth behind them. The effect is brilliant, and convincing, and we 
are able to see the changing emotions reflected sensitively in the faces of 
Miss Nilsson and Mr Vinay. 

Another practical point was the decision to place Sieglinde at the 
back of the stage when Siegmund is killed. We know she is there because 
she emits one of those unmusical yowls which are added at Bayreuth to 
Wagner's score from time to time (she lets out another when Siegmund 
pulls the sword from the tree—it is supposed to symbolise deflorescence, 
I am told, but the symbol is physically quite contrary). The third point is 
an interpretative gloss in Rheingold. Fafner kills Fasolt on stage, and his 
corpse remains in the middle of the crumpet, or muffin or whatever you 
prefer to call it; the gods leave, preparing to climb down to the bottom 
of the valley before ascending the cliff face to Valhalla (no Rainbow 
Bridge, although the music describes it clearly), and Loge remains behind, 
observing Fasolt’s body. He doesn’t speak; he has already declined to 
associate himself with Wotan’s dealings, and now in silence he shows us 
why. They have led to murder, and only the first of a series. It is all 
rather striking, though I wonder why Loge has the same Yul Brynner 
coiffure as Alberich and Mime. 

Knappertsbusch’s reading of the score was sonorous and firmly paced, 
but eschewed beauty of detail ; it was really a little dull. Varnay’s Briinn- 
hilde has greatly developed in beauty of tone and musicianship ; Covent 
Garden's Briinnhilde for this year, Birgit Nilsson, was singing Sieglinde, 
and a noble performance she gave in the part ; ‘O hehrstes Wunder * was 
supremely thrilling. Hotter was in fine form, particularly in Wotan’s 
Farewell. Gustav Neidlinger’s Alberich is so musical as well as 
dramatically striking that I must question if it is to be bettered at the 
moment. There was an excellent trio of Rhinemaidens (Siebert, Lenchner, 
Schartel), a less steady ensemble of Valkyries. As a whole, I doubt 
whether The Ring is as effectively cast at Bayreuth as it should be, for 
the few outstanding artists dwarf their colleagues. However, you don’t 
go to Bayreuth for individual singers but for the total effect. W.S.M. 





Bayreuth 1958. The 1958 Festival will open on July 23 with a new 
production of Lohengrin (subsequent performances August 3, 8, 12, 24). The 
other operas to be heard will be Meistersinger (July 24, August 2, 7, 19, 23), 
Parsifal (July 25, August 6, 9, 20), Tristan und Isolde (July 26, August 5, 21, 
25) and two cycles of the Ring (July 27, 28, 30, August 1 and August 13, 14, 
16, 18). This information has been supplied by Festival Services Limited, 32 
Beauchamp Place, London, who invite enquiries about their special arrange- 
ments for trips from Lendon to Bayreuth and back next summer. 
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Franz Novak 
The finale of ‘Fidelio’ at the Felsenreitschule, Salzburg, in Karajan's 
production 


Salzburg 
Fidelio (August 12) 

Goltz as Leonore and Borkh as Elektra were engaged, I understand, 
so that if need arose they could mutually deputize. It is sad to think that 
in the town where Lotte Lehmann for ten seasons sang Leonore, 
audiences now applaud with enthusiasm the squally performance of 
Christel Goltz. It is not without its dramatic merits. She brings to the 
impersonation the forthrightness and sincerity which we admired at 
Covent Garden some years ago ; but the singing is terrible. 

Karajan, again conductor and producer, strove above all to be 
impressive—but was not warm and human, or generous of spirit. He gave 
a grand, full-toned, strongly realized and powerful execution—dramatic, 
but somehow unmoving. Helmut Jiirgens turned the Felsenreitschule into 
a grim, efficiently-run prison camp, with thick grilles across all the 
loggias, and scarcely a glimmer of light. At the end the bars fell, and 
the audience gasped at a blaze of sunlight, and hundreds of supers in 
buttercup uniforms. Anything Wieland Wagner can do... . 

By a piece of trick casting which came off, Florestan was entrusted 
to an Italian tenor, Giuseppe Zampieri, hitherto a comprimario (the 
Officer in the Decca Barbiere, Gastone in the Columbia Traviata, etc.). I 
think that in the pleasurable surprise of hearing Italian tenor tone, we 
tended to overrate him, but can look forward now to Di Stefano’s or Tag- 
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liavini’s Florestan (perhaps we shall be having that Del Monaco Siegfried 
after all!). Sena Jurinac was a curiously disappointing Marzelline ; for 
some reason the role does not seem to suit her. Schéffler (Pizarro) was in 
poor voice, and sent his apologies to the audience. Edelmann. on the 
other hand, is a singer who improves constantly, and his rich-toned 
Rocco showed why the Metropolitan responded so warmly to his beauti- 
ful voice. Nicola Zaccaria may have been a good Don Fernando, but the 
audience was so busy applauding Karajan’s transformation scene that we 
did not hear him. 


Le Nozze di Figaro (August 13) 

Radio listeners reported unfavourably on this, but in the theatre it 
offered a delightful evening. Salzburg generally tries to give the Austrian 
section of the audience something a little different from Vienna (hence 
the Italian Dons, the German producers, etc., in the past), and although 
the management stuck this year to the standard Viennese Cosi, for 
Figaro they imported a Count and Countess, and put the production in 
the hands of Rennert-Maximovna team. 

The regular Viennese pair, Seefried and Kunz, were actually the 
least satisfactory elements. Rennert had evidently envisaged a clean, 
direct production, a drama of character-interplay for the audience to 
follow freshly, instead of the pre-set run through a familiar piece. He no 
doubt urged Seefried and Kunz to drop their usual blandishments and 
give direct, dramatic performances. But this had the unfortunate effect of 
turning Seefried into a sharp-tongued little skivvy, a snappish servant 
whom few people could bear about the house for long. Kunz kept up a 
brave Beaumarchais-based impersonation for two acts, but then he 
warmed to the audience and dropped into familiar clowning ways. In 
fairness, one must add that he sang with great beauty throughout the 
evening. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s Countess was radiantly lovely. She looked 
beautiful, and every gesture, phrase and inflexion dropped into place 
in a wonderfully coherent and complete performance. I shall long 
remember the tragic, ermattet tone she brought to the reprise of ‘Dove 
sono’. Fischer-Dieskau was a charming and dangerous Count, though apt 
to be over-explosive in his singing. Christa Ludwig (Cherubino) is not yet 
a flawless vocalist, but her mezzo is so fresh and attractive, and her 
phrasing so individual and personal, that one listens intently to every- 
thing she does. Basilio (Murray Dickie), Bartolo (Georg Stern) and 
Marcellina (Sieglinde Wagner, edgy of voice) were played genuinely 
Straight, not merely as less of caricatures than usual. Ita Maximovna 
provided strictly non-eccentric but beautifully proportioned and coloured 
scenery. Karl B6hm conducted with quiet affection. 


Falstaff (August 14) 

The Festival Programme-Book, with English translations by Miss 
Lucy M. W. Hibler of London, must have given newcomers to Falstaff 
a curiously wrong impression. ‘Hellish laughter ends the work’, begins the 
synopsis. Later we discover that Falstaff ‘would fain act the gallant 
Nimrod in the Society of Windsor’, that ‘the vagabonds in the tavern 
curse as they sing their hymns’, that ‘in contrast to this picture of the 
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iuxury of “Merry England”, the skulls of traitors rattle in the wind on 
London Bridge’. It was all right in the theatre, however, where we heard 
the Falstaff that Karajan has put on Columbia records, and saw it in the 
Maestro’s own staging. 

It takes to the stage even better than one might have guessed from 
the discs, for Gobbi gives a genuinely Shakespearean performance, 
rounded, ripe and complete, immensely genial, not undignified even 
in absurdity. Rolando Panerai, who sounds so wonderful in the set, 
proved to have a slightly smaller voice than the records suggest ; but his 
brooding looks, dark suffering and almost Otello-like delivery of the 
Jealousy Monologue added a new dramatic dimension to a scene which 
could hardly have gone better; and his interpretation finds ample justi- 
fication in Verdi's full musical characterization. Luigi Alva sounded 
slightly small, but turned a shapely ‘Dal labbro il canto estasiato’. His 
pretty tenore di grazia is coupled—as Edinburgh visitors know—to alert 
mobile features and a most engaging stage-personality. 

On the female side the cast was immensely strengthened by having 
Simionato instead of Barbieri as Mistress Quickly. Her slightly absurd 
trick of booming from the chest any notes lying below about G suits 7%, 
Quickly, and so does her mischievous personality. Schwarzkopf’s Alice ~ 
was full of fun and high spirits; and most beautifully sung. Anna Moffo r 
registered a little wanly as Nannetta—dainty, but almost too dainty. 


Karajan’s production, in ample everyday sets by G. Bartolini- / 








Salimbeni, is spacious, less meticulous than Glyndebourne’s, and a good 
framework for the well-studied individual performances. His conducting 
was brilliant, but'had no humour in it. No laughter from the orchestra, 
hellish or otherwise! This sounds damning, but in fact ample humour 
from the cast and quicksilver orchestral playing amounted to an enjoy- 
able performance. 


Elektra (August 16) 

The acoustics of the Festspielhaus are notorious, and this perform- 
ance, heard from the fifth row, was spoilt for me by a balance which 
threw up a bastion of orchestral sound that even Inge Borkh’s icicle-clear 
soprano could not always penetrate. It was a Felsenreitschule show, 
moved because of rain, and I was given to understand that Dimitri 
Mitropoulos’s rugged, monumental, fiery and exciting but not especially 
delicate handling of the score was geared to ‘rocky’ acoustics, and suffered 
indoors. In varying ways, all three women were basically inexpressive. 
Borkh’s Elektra is familiar: jerky UFA gestures, a stream of clear bright 
tone, exact handling of the notes, but a lack of variety in the timbre and 
approach which means that she hardly amounts to a tragic heroine. Lisa 
della Casa looked, and sounded, sweetly pretty, but was plainly cast 
beyond her dramatic resources as Chrysothemis. Jean Madeira made a 
terrific stab at Klytemnestra. She looked wondrous, but was fearfully 
hammy, forcing off Strauss’s notes in a throaty parlando. Ageing mezzos 
do this constantly, but Madeira ought to be able to sing the role. Kurt 


Béhme was a rather coarse Orest ; Max Lorenz reappeared as Aegisth. 
AP. 
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Rudolf Betz 


Paul Hindemith and Rudolf Hartmann at a rehearsal of Hindemith’s 
‘Die Harmonie der Welt’ which opened this year's Munich Festival 
(The review of this opera unfortunately has to be held over until next 
month) 











Edinburgh 

Italian opera really came into its own at Edinburgh this year. For 
although in the past Glyndebourne has given us performances of 
Macbeth, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Forza del Destino and Falstaff, as 
well as its Rossini offerings, the Glyndebourne-Ebert Italian perform- 
ances can hardly be called traditional Italian opera—and enjoyable as 
many of these performances have been, the casts have never becn one 
hundred per cent Italian. Edinburgh has, in addition, had two visits from 
the Hamburg State Opera, and so it was interesting to see how the 
premiére operatic organization of Italy would compare with the German 
Company. It has become an accepted axiom that in Italian opera the 
singer comes first, and indeed the standard of singing this summer in 
Edinburgh was very high. The lovers of the art of bel canto undoubtedly 
derived more pleasure from the vocal feats of the Milanese singers than 
they had from last year’s Hamburg contingent. If the Italians excel in 
singing, the Germans, we have always found, are far more musical in 
their approach to the lyric art, and have always prided themselves on 
their fine ensemble and polished productions. How amazed many people 
were then, to find that the Piccola Scala had them beaten at their own 
game. The ensemble and finished production in /] Matrimonio Segreto 
and // Turco in Italia was as fine as anything ever witnessed in an Ebert 
or Rennert production—these two operas were the work of Giorgio 
Strehler and Franco Zeffirelli respectively. Franco Enriquez’s production 
of L’Elisir d’ Amore also had much to commend it; and if the famous 
Visconti Sonnambula failed to make its effect, then the blame must surely 
lie with the fact that it was designed for the large Scala stage and 
auditorium, and for a lighting plant obviously more modern than that of 
the King’s Theatre. 

Indeed three of the four productions were not Piccola Scala operas 
at all (only the Cimarosa is to be heard in the smaller house); and a 
careful examination of the names of the orchestral players, chorus, 
musical and technical staff, show that they all are in fact members of the 
large house in Milan. Although a performance of opera in the big Scala 
and a concert in the smaller auditorium might take place on the same 
night, two opera performances on the same evening are never given— 
for the simple reason that there is just one Scala company. In fact just 
why the ensemble that came to Edinburgh was called the Piccola Scala, 
when it brought only one opera from that house with them, remains a 
mystery to me. But whatever the company called itself, nothing could 
detract from the pleasure of hearing and seeing Italian opera of the 
highest standard. 

Il Matrimonio Segreto (August 28) 

‘What a silly story’ said a lady behind me to her male companion. 
having read the programme synopsis before the opera began; and then 
added ‘typical Italian opera nonsense’, probably not realizing that George 
Colman’s Clandestine Marriage written in conjunction with Garrick was 
one of the most popular comedies of its day. In any case I felt temptec 
to turn round and say, ‘Not half so silly as Trovatore’. But by the end of 
the second act they, like nearly everyone else in the audience, were s0 
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Piccagliani 
Franco Calabrese as Count Robinson and Carlo Badioli as Geronimo in 
the famous patter duet in the second act of ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’ 


enchanted by the outstanding production and performance that they 
forgot to carp any longer. 

Giorgio Strehler, whose productions of the Goldoni plays performed 
by the Piccolo Teatro of Milan were the success of last year’s Edinburgh 
Festival, is no stranger to opera, and I think it can safely be said that he 
is one of the really great operatic producers of the day. How refreshing 
it was to see a comic opera played naturally, without fuss, without one 
unnecessary gesture, and without the over-pointing of the jokes. This 
production was naturally designed for an Italian audience, and so 
Strehler did not have recourse to all the tricks and broad gestures with 
which some producers seek to embellish their work when producing 
comic opera for an audience that does not understand the language in 
which it is being performed. 

With a masterhand in evidence on the stage, Nino Sanzogno in 
charge of the excellent orchestra, and a first rate ensemble of singers, 
the only real weaknesses of this performance were the over-heavy 
scenery of Luciano Damiani, and the rather over-long final act in which 
Cimarosa’s somewhat thin musical invention does rather peter out. 

As Carolina, Graziella Sciutti won all hearts; as in the Aix Figaro 
she was in excellent voice, and sang and acted with great charm. Eugenia 
Ratti as the catty sister, Elisetta, displayed a natural sense of comedy, 
and sang in a spirited manner. Gabricila Carturan’s Fidalma was 
adequate, but she failed to make the character really come to life, and 
her voice was too young sounding. The three men were excellent. Carlo 
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(Above) Graziella Sciutti as 
Carolina, Luigi Alva as 
Paolino in ‘Il Matrimonio 
Segreto’ 
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(Above) Nicola Monti as Elvino in 
‘La Sonnambula’ 


(Left) Nicola Zaccaria as Conte 
Rodolfo sings ‘Vi ravviso’ in 
the first act of ‘La Sonnambula’ 





Scottish Tourist Board 
Amina enters the Count’s room. Act 1, scene 2 of ‘La Sonnambula’ 








Badioli has developed into a first rate buffo, and his Geronimo was no 

. mere stock character (on the recording one had gathered rather the 
opposite impression) ; and his characterization never generated into the 
merely ridiculous. Franco Calabrese, too, was outstanding as the English 
Count Robinson, he was foppish, aristocratic, and in a way a sympathetic 
figure. Luigi Alva’s Paolino was beautifully sung, and he made a 
romantic lover. All in all, a most delightful evening. 
La Sonnambula (August 29 and September 3) 

It is already past history that the four performances of Sonnambula 
in which Maria Callas sang displayed the prima donna in varying vocal 
form. Her first night, which opened the festival, did not, according to 
reliable sources, find her in her best voice, nor was she helped by the 

rt lighting plant of th: theatre which behaved in a manner more tempera- 
mental than any diva. The second performance found her on form, and 
many people will have heard the broadcast (August 21); her third 
performance (which was also broadcast) was best forgotten ; she herself 
was unhappy about it, ana the cold damp Edinburgh weather had 
% evidently afflicted her. The fourth Sonnambula (August 29), found Callas 
at her very best, and she gave a performance that vocally ranked with 
her last season’s Normas in London. Dramatically her interpretation of 
the sweet innocent Amina was a tour-de-force, not least because by very 
nature Mme Callas is an imperious hgure on the stage with a personality 
eminently suited for the great tragic and heroic roles in lyric drama. 
Amina, a Giselle-like, pathetic figure, is miles removed from Norma, 
Medea, Iphigénie and the rest; and it says a lot for Callas’s genius and 
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personality that she makes us, by sheer will-power, believe in the person 
she has created as long as she is on the stage. But even her greatest 
admirers, among whom I count myself, must admit that Amina is not 
really her role. She is too tall, too elegant and too sophisticated a per- 
sonality to be ideal for this part. Her singing of ‘Come per me sereno’ in 
the first scene was hauntingly beautiful, and her ‘Ah non credea’ in the 
last, at least on this occasion, a display of bel canto singing that was 
intensely moving. The soprano’s natural ability for colouring words and 
phrases was much in evidence throughout the evening, for example, when 
she turns to her mother after having been rejected by Elvino and says 
‘Reggimi, a buona madre; A mio sostengo sola rimanti tu’, and the 
way which she uttered the words ‘L’anello mio-l’anello i me I’ ha tolto’ 
tore at the heart-strings. Against all this must be held the not very 
pleasant quality of some of her top notes, and the suspicion that is 
always present when Callas is a little tired of a second note lurking not 
too far away from the one she is singing. But when all is said and done, 
what a personality, what musicianship, and what intelligence! 

Nicola Monti was a stick of an Elvino, but sang with taste, and 
made ‘Prendi l’anel ti dono’ into an enchanting few minutes. Nicola 
Zaccaria was not so impressive a Rodolfo as he had been an Oroveso, 
but sang ‘Vi ravviso’ with a smooth, round tone. Edith Martelli was a 
vixenish Lisa, and Fiorenza Cossotto displayed a large and beautiful 
voice as Teresa. 

Piero Tosi’s sets would surely have looked better with proper light- 
ing; but in any case his Bayreuth-like bedroom set for the room in the 
inn, with its one bare clinical-looking couch did little to add illusion to 
the sleep-walking scene. Visconti’s production likewise suffered from the 
small stage and equipment. Enough could be seen however to show that 
he is a man with decided ideas of his own about the way to tackle these 
old-fashioned operas. His controversial Traviata production at the Scala 
is considered by many to be one of the most outstanding Verdi produc- 
tions of our time, and one certainly looks forward with interest to his 
Covent Garden Don Carlos rext spring. 

The orchestra under Antonino Votto was never less than adequate, 
but seldom sounded inspired ; but then neither was the conductor. 

On September 3, Callas having been released from her engagement, 
the young Renata Scotto, already greatly admired in London, sang 
Amina. The difference between the two performances was that one was a 
star performance by a star personality, and the other a sincere unaffected 
performance by a very promising young singer. Never were Callas’s gifts 
and faults so much in evidence as on this occasion in her absence! The 
phrases and words which she had coloured so individually often went 
for nothing at all with Miss Scotto; on the other hand one was never 
for a moment worried about the young soprano’s purely vocal technique ; 
and the beauty and freshness of her voice and her unaffected stage 
personality made her a more credible Amina than her predecessor. When 
Rodolfo bade her farewell at the end of the first scene with the words 
‘Addio, gentil, fanciulla’ one did not have to stretch the imagination. 
Scotto’s sleep-walking scene was less studied, and her awakening rather 
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A scene from the Piccola Scala's production of ‘Il Turco in Italia’. 
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Eugenia Ratti as Fiorilla, Luigi Alva as Narciso 
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fess moving than Callas’s; while her ‘Ah non credea’ failed to make the 
effect it should. The final rondo was brilliantly sung, and although she 
cannot yet decorate her singing as Bellini requires, she possesses as Mr 
Shawe-Taylor and Mr Porter have pointed out, probably the most 
promising young soprano talent in present-day Italy. 

Il Turco in Italia (August 30) 

Opinions were as sharply divided about this opera in Edinburgh, as 
they had been in Milan in 1814, when the Milanese thought it inferior 
to L’Italiana which Rossini had composed for Venice. Having played the 
recording of this work more often than other opera during the last year, 
1 have grown to love it, and find it far superior to L’/taliana both in 
comic invention and musically. 

The Edinburgh production was by Zeffirelli, who had also designed 
the sets. I gather he was not on hand to supervise the Edinburgh per- 
formances, and they certainly lacked the final polish that his Holland 
Fe tival L’Italiana possessed. His handling of the final scene where three 
Geronios should appear at the masked ball fell rather flat. On the other 
hand the great finale to the first act (act 2 at Edinburgh) in which Fior- 
illa and Zaida come to blows, and are only separated with difficulty by 
Selim, Geronio and Narciso, while the poet Prosdicimo passes delighted 
remarks about the situation fared far better than any Meistersinger 
riot [ have witnessed. 

Rafti’s particular talents were admirably suited to the role of 
Fiorilia, and aithough vocally she was not always secure, she stormed 
her way through the evening with great aplomb. Sesto Bruscantini has 
not the sheer weight of voice for Selim, but he acted the role in a most 
tasteful manner. Calabrese’s hen-pecked Geronio was a delight, and 
Cossotto’s Zaida quite outstanding. Alva’s Narciso was something of a 
disappointment, however ; he has not yet got the technique for Rossini’s 
more florid vocal passages, and as in Aix, I had the impression that he 
really could be better if he wanted to. There remains the Prosdocimo of 
Fernando Corena, which was mo.t tastefully sung and acted, and which 
displayed to the full this artist’s not inconsiderable talents—it was hardly 
his fault if one just could not help recalling Stabile’s rolling of the word 
‘Turco’ round his tongue in the recording. There has only been one 
Stabile—but Corena is going far towards becoming one of the outstand- 
ing artists of the day in Italian comic opera. 

Gianadrea Gavazenni produced some wonderful string tone from 
the orchestra, but was apt to pay more attention to his instrumentalists 
than to his singers. But once again this was a delighttul evening. 


L’Elisir d’ Amore (August 31) 

A wholly delightful performance of a work that is now rivalling the 
same composer’s Don Pasquale in popularity. The ‘star’ of the evening 
was Giuseppe di Stefano, who really overdid the comic acting, and 
turned Nemorino into a typical village idiot—he surely had more brains 


Rosanna Carteri as Adina, Giuseppe di Stefano in the duet from the first 
act of ‘L’Elisir d’ Amore’ 
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‘Udite, udite o rustici. Dulcamara (Fernando Corena) sings his first act 
aria in ‘L’Elisir d’ Amore’ 


than that. The tenor was also apt to try and steal the limelight when any 
other artist was within an ace of doing the same thing. He sang beauti- 
fully however, but spoiled ‘Una furtiva lagrima’ with an excess of 
emotion. I do hope we can see him in some of his more dramatic roles 
in London though. 


Rosanna Carteri was an extremely beautiful and attractive Adina. 
Some people found her voice too heavy and dark for the role; I did not, 
and enjoyed every minute of her performance. Corena’s Dulcamara was a 
creation of the highest order, sung and acted with extreme good taste, 
and displaying a great sense of humour. Giulio Fioravanti was hardly 
up to Scala standard as Belcore, and although he never did anything to 
spoil the evening, one was conscious of a rather rough and unpolished 
singer. Sanzogno conducted a somewhat noisy orchestral performance. 

H.D.R. 


Owing to the increased postal rates that come into effect on October 1, 
it has become necessary te increase the subscription rates for OPERA. The 
new rates for twelve issues of OPERA and the yearly index will now be: 

Inland and Foreign £1 16s. 
U.S.A. and Canada $5.50. 
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News 


Great Britain 


Covent Garden. Owing to Leonie Rysanek having cancelled her Covent 
Garden engagement, Amy Shuard will sing all performances of Aida during 
the first five weeks of the season, Gré Brouwenstijn will be heard as Aida in 
the performances that are scheduled to take place at the end of December. 
The Dutch soprano will also sing Desdemona in two of the five Otello per- 
formances announced, also for December; while Joan Sutherland will assume 
the role for the remaining three. Ramon Vinay and Otakar Kraus will again 
be the Otello and Iago. In addition to Joan Sutherland a number of other artists 
will be singing roles new to them during the course of the season. Thus 
William Dickie will be heard as Escamillo, Forbes Robinson as Figaro, Geraint 
Evans as the Count, Joan Carlyle as Oscar and James Pease as Balstrode. 
Three artists who were members of the company in the past are returning as 
guests; they are Constance Shacklock, who will sing Amneris in some of the 
Aida performances, Adéle Leigh, who will be heard as Susanna, and Jean 
Watson who will be in the cast of Carmélites and will be heard as Auntie in 
Peter Grimes. 


Sadler’s Wells. The following statement was issued by the Director of 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre on September 7: 

Owing to the fact that the Sadler’s Wells chorus have not so far accepted 
the management's offer of contract which embodies a thirty shillings per week 
pay rise on last season, Sadler’s Wells have found it necessary, in order to 
fulfil their obligations to their public, to make alterations to the programme 
for the first four weeks of the season. 

The 1957-58 season will begin as planned on September 24 with a pro- 
gramme consisting of an act of Cosi fan tutte, the second act of Samson and 
Delilah and the fourth act of La Bohéme. The repertoire for the first four 
weeks will comprise Cosi fan tutte (September 26, October 2, 4, 8, 19), The 
Consul ow 28, October 1, 5, 11, 16), and The Moon and Sixpence 
(October 3, 15, 18). In addition on Saturday, October 12, there will be a 
further Fh Bed. programme similar to that presented on the opening night 
(the items to be announced later). 


A revival of Wolf-Ferrari’s The School for Fathers is provisionally 
arranged for October 22. 


Welsh National Opera. The company’s autumn season at the New 
Theatre, Cardiff, was due to open on September 30 with a new production by 
Powell Lloyd of La Traviata with Heather Harper as Violetta and Tano 
Ferendinos as Alfredo. The rest of the repertory includes works already per- 
formed by the company: J Lombardi, Nabucco, Rigoletto, Mefistofele and 
The Barber of Seville. A week’s season at the Grand Theatre, Swansea, is 
planned for early November. 


The Midland Music Makers are giving six performances of Wagner’s 
Rienzi at the Birmingham and Midland Institute between October 18 and 26. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Business Manager, W. Harrison, 114 Peters- 
field Road, Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. 


Palatine Opera Group, Durham, is giving four performances of Figaro 
at the Assembly Rooms, Durham, on November 12, 13, 15 and 16, and a 
concert performance of the same work at the Town Hall, Gateshead, on 
November 11. 


Palmers Green and Southgate Grand Opera Society is giving four per- 
formances of A Masked Ball at Church House, Southgate, on October 16, 
17, 18 and 19. 
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Belgium 

Brussels. The 1957-58 season at the Théatre Royale de La Monnaie will 
open on October | with the premiére of Jacques Chailly’s Thyl de Flandre. 
Other new productions to be heard during the season will include Amelia al 
Ballo, The Telephone, The Beggar's Opera (Britten) and Werther. There will 
be revivals of Le Chemineau (Leroux), Pelléas et Mélisande, Il Barbiere di 
Sivigiia, Le Roi d’Ys, and Une Education Manquée (Chabrier). The Bayreuth 
Company will pay its usual visit in November, and will be heard in Die 
Walkiire. New members of the ensemble include Marsye Patris from Liége, 
Jacquwa Boult from Ghent, Robert Goutebroze from Marseilles, and Robert 
Lilty from Ghent. 


Czechoslovakia 

The famous Italian bass, Tancredi Pasero, made his farewell appearance, 
as Boris, in Prague. He will retire to his villa on Elba, Asked which memories 
of his career he held most dear, the basso replied: ‘I cherish all my memories. 
I have sung in the leading opera houses of the world, from La Scala to the 
Metropolitan, from the Colon to the Rome Opera, in Turin (my native city), 
in London, Vienna and Prague. I have sung under Toscanini and the most 
famous conductors. I have sung beside famed artists, such as Scacciati, 
Cobelli, Muzio, Caniglia, Rosa Ponselle, Marion Talley, Pons, Pertile, Gigli, 
Martinelli, Lauri-Volpi, Trantoul, Tiita Ruffo, Montesanto, Stabile, Galeffi, 
Basiola, De Luca, Badini, Stignani, Matzenauer and Pederzini’. 


e 
Chile 

Santiago. The autumn opera season at the Teatro Municipal was due to 
open with Aida. The season’s repertory includes Rigoletto, Traviata, Un Ballo 
in Maschera, Bohéme, Tosca, Madama Butterfly, Turandot, Andrea Chénier, 
Manon (Massenet), Carmen, Faust and Lohengrin. Among the artists engaged 
are Mirka Bereny, Odilia Rech, Virginia Zeani; Bruno Landi, Gino Cald, 
Giangiacomo Guelfi, Carlo Melician., Romeo Morisani and Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni. The conductors will be Ottavio Marini and Manrico de Tura. 


France 

Nice. As a spectacle, Saint-Saens’s Samson et Dalila, with Mario del 
Monaco as Samson, was a happy choice as the highlight of the short summer 
season being held in the remains of the Roman Arena on the hill of Cimiez, 
dominating Nice. In this setting there is unlimited scope for the handling of 
crowd scenes. The stage nself is used only as a central focus for the main 
action, while the surrounding natural features, a clump of cypresses, the 
vestiges of masonry which formed the outer walls of the arena, a restored 
arch, and scrub-covered hillocks, blend into the overall movement. Thus the 
arrival of Abimelech, the Satrap, was heralded by the spears and spiked 
helmets of his warriors outlined against the stars as they surged over the 
skyline; the procession of lamenting Jews moved slowly along a sombre dark 
lighted rampart; and, in true classical style, Dalila and her escort of white 
robed maidens, appeared from the Arcadian purity of line of the sentinel-like 
cypresses. 

The last act—aided by the addition of a few stage props, an effective head 
of Dagon with open jaws and red illuminated gullet, cardboard battlements 
rising from the original Roman arches, which collapsed in a blaze of artificial 
lights and cunningly placed flares as Samson dragged down the columns of 
the Temple—was a triumph for the producer, Paul Cabanel of the Paris 
Opéra, who also sang the role of the High Priest. 

On the other hand, the performance suffered very considerably musically 
from the vastness of the setting, for the acoustic properties of the arena are 
non-existent. Voices and orchestra are lost in space. The singers—with the 
exception of Del Monaco—seemed to be aware of the fact, and, in the desire 
to put their voices across to the far-off cheaper seats, were forced to strain 
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so much that weariness was evident in the last act. The orchestra, often 
adopting a maddeningly slow tempo under the baton of Richard Blareau, was 
frequently inaudible and most of the subtleties of his score were thus lost. 

The great attraction, however, was Del Monaco, a very great favourite 
with Nice audiences. The cheaper seats, and the actual walls of the arena, 
were jammed with teenagers who had come to listen to him as an individual 
rather than an interpreter of Saint-Saéens. He gave a rather disappointing per- 
formance. Singing in French did not suit him. It seemed to harden his tone 
and, except for the higher notes, gave a tight edge to his production. In the 
second act his high C at the end of Dalila’s ‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’ 
aroused a number of bravoes, but it was not until the last act that he was able 
to find the opulence of tone and dramatic power that one expects of him. 
Nevertheless it appears that he is very enamoured of the role of Samson, and 
will shortly be leaving for the United States where he expects to appear no 
less than thirteen times in the opera with (he hopes) the same Dalila, Rita 
Gorr, as his partner. 

Del Monaco’s preference for Rita Gorr’s Dalila is hardly surprising. She 
has a rich contralto of astonishing range, and she is an extremely good actress. 
Her performance, which was so impressive under such ungrateful conditions, 
must be of unusual beauty in an opera house. 

The best, though all too brief performance of the evening, however, was 
that of Huc-Santana, the Corsican bass, as the old Hebrew. The two baritone 
roles of Abimelech (Jacques Mars of the Paris Opéra) and the High Priest 
(Paul Cabanel), were no more than adequately sung. 

The Chorus of the Nice Opera satisfactorily peopled the vast scene, 
moving with the precision born of conscientious rehearsing, but vocally left 
much to be desired, while the Bacchanal of the last act, with its pseudo Port 
Said music, was excessively demure, and choreographically extremely 
un-oriental. 

It was a truly international cast for the performance of Don Giovanni 
in the gardens of the Villa of the Cimiez Arena—Hans Rehfuss and Fernando 
Corena on a brief visit from Salzburg, Nicola Monti and Marco Stefanoni 
from Milan and Margaret Mas and Jacqueline Brumaire from the Paris Opéra, 
supported by the local singers Christine Jacquin and Victor Autran. 

As Don Giovanni, Hans Rehfuss was unforgettable. His assurance, his 
verve and his exuberance made of him a dominating and aristocratic liber- 
tine, utterly confident in his own powers. Here, one felt, was a totally 
unrepentant sinner, enjoying life to the full, as contemptuous of personal 
danger as of the susceptibilities of his fellow humans. Fernando Corena was a 
perfect foil as the doubting Leporello, at the same time an admiring but 
frightened servant; he backs his remarkable talents as a comedian with a 
magnificent true bass of considerable range. 

Nicola Monti was a stiff Don Ottavio, singing his two big arias as 
rigidly as if not only the Commendatore but he also were made of stone. 
‘Dalla sua pace’ was most disappointing, but on the other hand ‘II mio tesoro’ 
was effortlessly surmounted, and one was able to appreciate his rather small 
but pleasing voice which made up to a certain extent in technique what it 
lacked in natural beauty. Marco Stefanoni was duly cavernous and sepulchral 
as the Commendatore though his voice was inclined to wobble in the final 
scene. 

Margaret Mas certainly had the power for Donna Anna; she was at her 
ease demanding vengeance for the killing of her father but badly at sea in 
‘Non mi dir’, where her coloratura was heavy and breathy. Jacqueline 
Brumaire had a tight edge to her voice which was inclined to give an unnatural 
harshness to the broad effects of the Italian language. When singing mezza 
voce, however, she gave continued pleasure, and managed to convince in the 
difficult role of an infatuated woman, the permanent dupe only too ready and 
too anxious to forgive. 

As Zerlina, Christine Jacquin was charmingly falsely contrite in ‘Batti, 
batti’, and naively soothing in ‘Vedrai carino’, an admirable partner to Victor 
Autran’ s robustly but intelligently sung Masetto. 
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Directed by the youthful conductor Jean Perisson, the orchestra made an 
extremely shaky start to the overture. So meandering and dreamy was their 
approach that I began to wonder whether they had substituted a score by 
Debussy. There was a marked improvement as the performance progressed. 

The garden of the Arena villa is not only a great improvement acoustic- 
ally on the arena itself, but offered the producer, Louis Noguera, great scope 
for his imagination and ingenuity. The frontage of the villa formed the back- 
ground of the stage. From its windows Leporello issued his invitation to the 
masked figures of Donna Anna, Donna Elvira and Don Ottavio to join in the 
revelry of the ball. Donna Elvira, disconsolate but hopeful. opened a shuttered 
window to listen to Don Giovanni's serenade and be deceived by the miming 
of Leporello. Through the grilled and painted front door came the avenging 
statute of the Commendatore in answer to Don Giovanni's invitation to dine. 
Flowering shrubs, cypress and eucalyptus trees merge into the wings, and 
with the addition of a minimum of stage scenery the producer lent that touch 
of formal graciousness that is so essential. Patrick Turnbull 


Germany 

Augsburg. The summer season at the Roten Tor included performances 
of Otello and La Battaglia di Legnano. In the former the title role was sung 
by Anton John and Bernd Aldenhoff, with Elisabeth Léw-Széky and Maria 
Curtis as Desdemona, and Hugh Beresford and Piero Guelfi as Iago; in the 
latter work the leading roles were sung by Léw-Széwky, Georges Athana and 
Beresford. 

Plans for the 1957-58 season include the first performances in Augsburg 
of Reutter’s Die Briicke von San Luis Rey, Dallapiccola’s // Prigioniero and 
Egk’s Der Revisor; and new productions of Don Giovanni, Fidelio, Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Die Walkiire, Carmen, Queen of Spades and 
Ariadne auf Naxos. 

Berlin. Main interest of the East Berlin Staatsoper’s 1956/57 season 
centred on its new production of Wagner’s Ring, the premiéres of which were 
distributed over the span of eight months. The virtues of this Ring are 
primarily visual ones. Heinz Pfeiffenberger’s sets are on a grandiose scale, 
sometimes perhaps too open-spaced, but never distracting from the imaginary 
scenery built up by the music. Basic platforms are used wherever this is 
possible—but these are much more varied than the basic sets of the new 
Bayreuth. Pfeiffenberger has been accused for his extreme austerity in choosing 
his colours, but I must say that I liked the consciously restricted scale of his 
palette, dominated by subtle shades of brown and yellow. On the other hand, 
I found the costumes he designed for the gods rather surprising in their 
likeness to Roman tunics. Was he afraid of being too Teutonic in his haute 
couture? Another point of discussion is his excessive use of continually 
changing projections, a sort of abstract visual Leitmotiv; the restlessness of 
their changing patterns is rather disturbing. Again there can be only high 
praise for the imm<* sely musical lighting. 

Erich Witte’s airection showed his deep familiarity with both the text and 
the music. His staging was always reasonable, clear, logical and convincing. 
He chose a rather stationary approach with few accentuating gestures and 
movements. His groupings were simple but effective and throughout beautiful 
to look at. He was less happy in directing the Rhinemaidens, the dwarfs of 
Nibelheim and the Mannen-chorus—that is, in the scenes which require more 
movement. And he was only partly successful in inspiring his singers to 
sustain the necessary tension through their long stretches of immobility. 

On the musical side the highlight of the whole Ring was undoubtedly 
the glorious playing of the Staatskapelle, which ranks for me as the best 
opera-orchestra of the Continent (Vienna not excepted). For once we were 
given the large string section requested by Wagner but nowadays hardly found 
anywhere outside Bayreuth. Konwitschny’s reading, however, showed signs of 
an unassuredness which was sometimes a bit alarming. This was obvious from 
his jerky tempi and a lack of over-all planning. He revelled luxuriously in 
the more lyrical passages of the score and often got so lost in them that they 
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seemed to be endless. Certainly his performances must be the longest that 
have ever been undertaken. On the credit side it must be noted that he never 
overpowered his singers, despite all the lush sounds he evinced from his players. 

One is likely to start a major controversy whenever one states that the 
present state of voices and singing is low at all three Berlin opera houses. 
It is true that the Stidtische Oper has some fine singers and one regular guest- 
star of the highest calibre; that the Staatsoper has two guest-stars of consider- 
able merits and some promising youngsters; and that the Komische has 
singers, the vocal inadequacies of whom are uninteresting if measured against 
their brilliant talent of acting. And yet—a city, which has never seen nor 
heard singers like Tebaldi, de los Angeles, Milanov, Nilsson, Lévberg, Stella, 
Simionato, Barbieri, del Monaco, Vinay, the Bjérlings, Simoneau, London, 
Edelmann, Gobbi, Siepi, Rossi-Lemeni, Christoff (to mention but a few)— 
such a city does not really know what can be achieved even today in singing. 
I feel it is high time that all three Berlin Intendanten begin to understand that 
OPERA’s standard of criticism carries an international—and not a local— 
responsibility. 

The difficulties of the Staatsoper in engaging first-class singers from 
abroad are only too obvious. Hotter, Neralic, Edelmann, London, Pease, 
Bjorling and Schoeffler (though not Frantz) are probably out of range for 
East Berlin, but to know this makes Rudolf Gonszar as Wotan no less 
impossible. Then we all know that Margarete Klose was once a regal Fricka, 
both in appearance and voice. Something quite beyond my comprehension is 
the prominent position of Gerhard Frei at the Staatsoper (he sings Fafner)—a 
muffling, hoarse bass, every single tone of which seems to be out of focus. 
And then there is Gertrud Stilo, a mezzo without proper vocal weight and 
substance and certainly not the contralto to bestow the necessary gravity on 
Erda’s prophesies. And Gerhard Niese’s Gunther... And... 

With Giinther Treptow’s Siegmund and Siegfried we move to somewhat 
more acceptable standards, though Vienna definitely knew why it let him go. 
Ludwig Hofmann as Hagen is, like Klose, a singer in the nostalgia-class, but 
he has at least some moments where he shows some of his former power. 
Sigrid Ekkehard as Sieglinde and Gutrune is certainly no revelation, nor is 
Erich Witte as Loge. 

On the credit side stands first Frans Andersson’s most promising Alberich; 
he could rank considerably higher if he were a little less unpredictable (he let 
us down completely in Siegfried, a fortnight later I heard him in an unfor- 
givable performance of Boris in Cologne, and again one week later I was 
carried away by his magnificent Danton in a Vienna concert-performance of 
Von Einem’s Dantons Tod). Jutta Vulpius, the Waldgovel, is now a competitor 
in the Streich-Lipp class. Ruth Keplinger is a Freia of exceptional warmth and 
purity. Together with Miss Vulpius she belongs to the younger generation of 
Staatsoper singers, whose progress continues with wonderful steadiness. The 
male equivalents in this class are Gerhard Stolze, who sang (and how he 
sang!) a very repulsive Mime, and Theo Adam, the ill-brooding Fasolt. The 
trios of the Rhine-maidens (Jutta Vulpius, Gertraud Prenzlow, Anneliese 
Miiller) and of the Norns (Gertrud Stilo, Irmgard Klein, Gisela Behm) blended 
with very appealing quality. 

Gertrude Grob-Prandl’s Briinnhilde comes in a class of its own. She let 
us down rather badly in Walkiire, but this was eight months ago. Now she is 
authoritatively established and if her range of emotion is not exceptionally 
wide, her vocal powers certainly are, so that she could probably out-sing any 
other Briinnhilde now before the public. She has thrilling tones of truly 
majestic and heroic nature. It is to be hoped that the musical quality of her 
singing will ripen through further familiarity with these roles. The Staatsoper 
should now stage Turandot for her! Horst Koegler 

Bonn. The new season at the Stadttheater which opened on September 7 
with a new production of Der Freischiitz will include the first performance in 
Germany of Prokofiev’s War and Peace. The Opera Studio will present stage 
versions of Schubert’s religious drama Lazarus and Berlioz’s L’Enfance du 
Christ. The chief opera conductor is Peter Maag, and the company includes 
Patricia Hyde Thomas, James McCracken and Kenneth Stevenson. 
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Cassel. The 1957-58 season at the Staatstheater opened with a new pro- 
duction of Ariadne auf Naxos in which the title role was sung by Gladys 
Kuchta, that ef Bacchus by Kurt Schiiffler and Zerbinetta by Inge Fontin; 
Paul Schmitz was the conductor and Hermann Schaffner the producer. This 
was followed by Rigoletto (Christa-Maria Degler, Louis Roney, Matthias’ 
Schmidt) and Alceste (Gerda Lammers, Schiiffler, Egmont Koch). 

Essen. A new production of Alceste opened the 1957-58 season at the’ 
Stadtische Biihnen, conducted by Gustav Kénig, produced by Karl Bauer, 
with scenery and costumes by Alfred Siercke. Other new productions during 
the season will include Lohengrin, Queen of Spades, Arabella, Die Zauber 
geige and Peter Grimes. Revivals will include /Idomeneo, Die Walkiire, 
Tristan und Isolde, Parsifal, Aida, Tosca and Oedipus Rex. The company 
includes Tilla Briem, Kathe Graus, Hilla Oppel, Trude Roesler, Gladys 
Spector, Anni Student, Herbert Fliether, Julius Jiillich. Wilhelm  Liickert, 
Erwin R6éttgen, Giinter Treptow, Xaver Waibel and Leonardo Wolovsky. 

Freiburg. The Stiidtische Biihnen is another theatre that is includiag 
Alceste in its season’s plans. There will also be new productions of Ceneren- 
tola, Tristan, Boris Godunov, Rosenkavalier, Waffenschmied, Carmen, 
Freischiitz and Oedipus Rex. Hans Gierster is the Generalmusikdirektor. 

Gelsenkirchen. The Stiidtische Biihnen announces nine new productions 
for the coming season: Fidelio, L’Elisir d’ Amore, Simone Boccanegra, Martha, 
Contes d’'Hoffmann, La Fanciulla del West, L’'Heure Espagnole, Der Revisor 
and Dantons Tod. Ljubomir Romansky is the Generalmusik-direktor. 

Hagen. The season’s plans include productions of Cherubini’s Medée, 
Die Schule der Frauen, Verdi's Macbeth and Trovatore as well as Tristan und 
Isolde, Arabella, Bohéme, 1l Barbiere di Siviglia and The Bartered Bride. 

Karlsruhe. The 1957-58 season at the Staatstheater, with Alexander 
Krannhals as Generalmusikdirektor, announces an interesting season that 
includes new productions of Alceste, Peter Grimes, Masaniello, Forza del 
Destino, Fliegende Hollinder, Samson et Dalila, Lakmé, Rigoletto, Don 
Giovanni, Tiefland, Rosenkavalier and Schneewittchen (Schubert-Weingartner). 
The company includes Paula Baumann, Eva Bober, Renate Gutmann, Helene 
Kirsten, Lieselotte Lorenz, Ingeborg Méckel; Wilhelm Felden, Hans Hofmann, 
Eric Marion, Raimondo Torres, Georg Vélker (son of Franz Vé6lker) and 
Rudolf Werner. Guest singers will include Scipio Colombo, Hans Kaart, Fritz 
Ollendorf and Frans Vroons. 

Kiel. Plans for the 1957-58 season include the first local productions of 
Hindemith’s Die Harmonie der Welt, Egk’s Der Revisor, Liebermann’s Die 
Schule der Frauen and Sutermeister’s Romeo and Julia. The repertory further 
includes Palestrina, Cosi fan tutte, Lohengrin, Undine, La Forza del Destino, 
Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor and Andrea Chénier. 

Lubeck. The repertory for the coming season includes new productions 
of Handel’s Giulio Cesare, Gluck’s Orfeo, Egk’s Columbus, I Quattro 
Rusteghi, Macbeth or Ballo in Maschera and Eugene Onegin. At the Opera 
Studio there will be performances of Der Analphabet (Lhotka), Die Schwarze 
Spinne (Sutermeister), and Hin und Zuriick (Hindemith). 

Mainz. The Stadtische Theater will present seven new productions during 
the coming season: L'/taliana in Algeri, Der fliegende Holldnder, Rigoletto, 
Manon Lescaut, Elektra, Schwand« and Sutermeister’s Titus Feuerfuchs. Karl 
Maria Zwissler continues as Generalmusikdirektor. 

Saarbrucken. The new season opened with a production of Rheingold 
conducted by Philip Wiist, with Ralph Telasko as Wotan, Philip Rasp as 
Loge and Susan Muser as Fricka. This was followed by a new production of 
Boris Godunov with Telasko in the title role. 

Wiesbaden. The 1957-58 season at the Hessisches Staatstheater opened on 
September 7 with a performance of Gotterdimmerung. The new productions 
of the season include Handel’s Giulio Cesare, Gluck’s Orfeo, Cosi fan tutte, 
Die Zauberfléte, and Zar und Zimmermann, as well as the first performances 
in Wiesbaden of Cikker’s Prince Baiazit and Lhotka’s Der Analpvhabet. Fried- 
rich Schramm and Arthur Apelt continue as Intendant and Generalmusik- 
direktor respectively. 
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Act 4 of ‘Otello’ at the Arena Flegrea, Naples 


Italy 

Bologna. A production of La Giocornda at the Piazzale Jacchia opened 
the summer operatic series. The title role was sung by Carla Martinis, that 
of Laura by Lucia Danieli, La Cieca by Franca Sacchi, Enzo by Giuseppe 
Gismondo, Barnaba by Aldo Protti and Alvise by Ivan Sardi. Argeo Quadri 
was the conductor. 

Enna. The summer season at the Castello di Lombardia opened with a 
performance of Aida, conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza, with Gigliola Fraz- 
zoni, Dora Minarchi, Umberto Borso, Giuseppe Taddei and Salvatore Catania. 
This was followed by Don Carlos (Elisabetta Barbato, Miriam Pirazzini, 
Borso, Enzo Mascherini, Rossi-Lemeni, Catania; conductor Franco Ghione); 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Gianna d’Angelo, Mario Filippeschi, Walter 
Monachesi, Giovanni Amodeo; conductor Bellezza); and I] Barbiere di Siviglia 
(D'Angelo, Agostino Lazzari, Ugo Novelli, Leo Pudis; conductor Corrado 
Martinez). 

Milan. The eighth annual season at the Teatro Nuovo organised by the 
‘Associazion Lirica e Concertistica Italiana’ to give young singers an oppor- 
tunity to make their stage débuts took place between August 3 and 19. The 
repertory comprised Madama Butterfly, Suor Angelica, L’Amico Fritz, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and L’Elisir d’Amore. Antonio Narducci, Franco Patané, 
Alberto Strano and Alberto Zedda were the conductors. 

Naples. The open-air season at the Arena Flegrea opened with a perform- 
ance of La Gioconda with Anna de Cavalieri in the title role, Pirazzini as 
Laura, Nedda Monte as La Cieca, Gianni Poggi (later Gismondo) as Enzo, 
Ettore Bastianini as Barnaba and Giorgio Algorta as Alvise; Oliviero de 
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Carlo Guichandut as Otello at 
Naples 


Fabritiis was the conductor. This was 
followed by Tosca, conducted by Ugo 
Rapald with Frazzoni, Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini and Giangiacomo Guelfi: 
Turandot with Adelina Cambi in the 
iitle role. Rosetta Noli as Lit and 
Filippeschi as Calaf, conductor Bel- 
lezza; and Otello with Marcella Pobbe, 
Carlo Guichandut and Giangiacomo 
Guelfi in the leading roles. Franco 
Ghione was the conductor. 

Rome. Forty performances of eight 
operas from June 27 to September | 
with an average audience of over six 
thousand from all over the world: this 
is the sum total of the 1957 Caracalla 
season, not to mention the huge intake 
figures of Coca-Cola, ices and rum- 
coffee. This year’s new attractions 
have included several ducks and a 
drake (which the Romans call geese), 
Pr perching uneasily by the fountain of a 
De Rota rectangular pond by the buffet; not to 
mention an exotic picture of Franco 
Corelli as Andrea Chénier, given away with every programme. But the basic 
plan of this tourist draw remains unaltered and sanctified by tradition, 
varying according to the individual verve of the singers and the innovating 
urges of the artistic management. Interesting cast-changes occur as the 
operas are repeated, a lot of fresh talent is unobtrusively introduced 
in secondary roles—but the male comprimarii remain the same seemingly 
from everlasting to everlasting, their vocal quality slowly  deterior- 
ating and their stage-tricks a little more stereotyped. The chorus has provided 
some strong incisive singing (notably in Faust and Chénier) and the orchestra, 
the Cinderella of outdoor perform- 
ances, manfully went about its task, 
even if its efforts are dissipated on 
the air for all but the first rows. 

Conducted by Gabriele Santini, 
Guglielmo Tell opened the season. By 
all accounts this was a successful per- 
formance with the splendid Mathilde of 
Marcella Pobbe, as well as Filippeschi 
and Taddei as Arnold and Tell. Taddei 
was also Germont in Traviata along- 
side Magda Olivero and Francesco 
Albanese, Ottavio Ziino conducting. 
Mario del Monaco partnered Fedora 
Barbiere in the early performances of 
Carmen (conducted by Emidio Tieri) 
with an apparently splendid Escamillo 
from Giangiacomo Guelfi and with 
Gabriella Tucci as the Micaéla. Later 
Franco Corelli took over Don José 
and celebrated the 100th performance 
of a role he exploits to the full. 





Giangiacomo Guelfi as Amonasro 
at the Terme di Caracalla, Rome 
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Faust under De Fabritiis was not electrifying, though it vaunted Clara 
Petrella in a role she has not played since the early days of her career, and 
which brings out her linear, thoroughbred qualities without using her extra- 
ordinary intensity. A tenor little-known in Italy, Eugenio Fernandi, gave an 
impression of directness and of steady if not imaginative singing in the title 
role. The best part of Mario Petri’s Mephistopheles is his acrobatic skill in 
covering the stage, his handsome physique and his uncanny laugh: vocally he 
was imprecise and woolly. Taddei’s voice (Valentine) has a dangerous wobble 
which mars its beauty. Gabriella Carturan (Siebel) has a real stage personality 
and a lovely mezzo-soprano voice as long as it does not stray too high. 

Reliable report has it that Anita Cerquetti’s Leonora was not as outstand- 
ing as her two performances of Aida. Be that as it may, she outstripped the 
other members of the cast, except for Saturno Meletti, whose Fra Melitone 
is quite first-class, and should be more widely-known. She was not singing out, 
and it was line and sweetness of sound that distinguished the performance 
rather than any force of passion. Occasional harshnesses in the ton of the 
voice suggest that she is a singer who should very strictly limit her appear- 
ances. The performance as a whole ran smoothly under Bellezza’s direction 
with Azzolini producing, and the four acts were effectively telescoped into 
three. In seven years of constant Italian overa-going I have never yet seen the 
second Velletri scene performed; the plot just limps on without it. Aldo 
Protti is vocally safe, but neither he nor the tenor (Roberto Turrini) managed 
to instil any hint of aristocracy into their parts. After a poor start, Turrini 
sang ‘O tu che in seno agli angeli’ with real feeling, and fared well enough in 
the duel scene. The Padre Guardiano is one of Neri’s best parts, and one in 
which a growing physical weakness is turned to great effect as spiritual 
resignation. Lari Scipioni’s Preziosilla was a gay, flamboyant creature with 
plenty of precision, even if her voice did not carry challengingly enough. 

Both Tosca and Andrea Chénier enjoyed a mighty trio of singers who 
gave the public just what they wanted. The real hero of this season's Caracalla 
has in fact been the massive-voiced Giangiacomo Guelfi, with Corelli running 
him a close second. This glamorous tenor is improving fast and singing 
marathons (Chénier, Don José and Cavaradossi within seven days) have not 
affected his ringing delivery and a knock-out sureness in attacking and sus- 
taining high notes; he has mercifully begun to refine his singing, too. Add 
Maria Caniglia to these two, and the results are fascinating. For this old-timer 
can still deal out theatrical magic and hold a big audience in the palm of her 
hand. She dominates what is left of her voice with such skill that its defects 
can be by-passed. There were some amusing moments in the last duet 
of Andrea Chénier when she was 
determined not to let the young 
Corelli get the better of her: it 
was the battle of the B flats. Corelli 
has not been singing this part long, 
and it could become still more 
polished and courtly; but he feels it 
intensely dnd his sincerity comes 
through all the’ way. Guelfi 
(Gérard) gave of his very best; 
he has just the directness and un- 
ashamed, military vigour which the 
part needs. What a voice! And what 
a diction! In a libretto which matters 
as much as Illica’s, it was a pleasur- 
able surprise to have three principals 
with such clear enunciation. Fernanda 


Fedora Barbieri as Carmen, 
which she sang at both Rome 
and Verona this summer 























Cadoni, hot-foot from Glyndebourne, contributed a sprightly Bersi, and Mari 
Carlin sang and acted the Incredible with considerable finesse. Amalia Pi 
with her voice of plaintive timbre made Madélon’s offering of her son to the 
Tribunal a very touching scene. Alberto Erede could have given more fore 
fulness to the orchestral playing; yet it was good to hear this many-coloure 
score so sensitively handled. He provided the necessary element of aristocrag 
which was missing in the gallant ladies and gentlemen of the chorus, wh 
came into their own in the big crowd scene of La Carmagnole; the entry ¢ 
Robespierre in Act 2 is naturally the occasion for a spectacular d 
{organized by Bruno Nofri) across the largest stage in the world. 

Cynthia Je 

Verona. The first work in this year’s programme of four operas 
Bellini’s Norma. Main interest was centred on the protagonist, Anita Cerquetti 
after the wonderful impression she made in Nabucco last season. She 
very ably supported by Géiulietta Simionato as Adalgisa, Giulio Neri 
Oroveso, and a young tenor, Salvatore Puma as Pollione. Other parts being 
taken by Aurora Cattelani (Clotilde) and Mariano Caruso (Flavio). 

As long ago as 1952, the late Mr Cecil Smith wrote on the subject ¢ 
Norma: ‘Today, as always in the past, there is only one way to do right b 
Norma. Sing it well’. If this is true, and I see no reason to doubt it, then #f 
most certainly applied to Anita Cerquetti’s efforts in the two performana 
that I attended at the Arena. By virtue of being a tall, powerfully built woma 
(albeit with a regal bearing), the number of roles available to Cerquetti must 
be rather limited, as she tends to dwarf anyone of less than average heig 
In fact, Simionato appeared very much the young girl beside her. Howeve 
Cerquetti’s size is one thing, but her voice is quite another. Her astoundi 
controi of volume from a double forte to an absolute pianissimo, and 
dexterity in the fioritura passages, coupled with the most beautiful even qualif 
throughout her range, is most impressive. Her Norma proved most enthrallin 
and compared very favourably with other interpretations previously h 
even superior on this occasion to Callas’s version in this particular role. 

Giulietta Simionato’s Adalgisa was in every way admirable, and she, too, 
possesses a very sound technique with an even quality throughout her regi 
It was a real treat to hear her darker mezzo tone matching that of Cerquett 
The Oroveso of Giulio Neri was very well projected, with the exception of his 
top notes, which seemed to give him some trouble. The part of Pollione gave™ 
us a newcomer to the Arena in the person of Salvatore Puma. He is quite 2% 
a presentable young tenor and should make his mark, but in this company 
he was just a little outclassed although the audience seemed pleased enough 
with his performance. 

Francesco Molinari-Pradelli was the very capable conductor, with Nicola 
Benois in charge of scenic direction. The production of Carlo Maestrini 
deserves a special word of praise, as everything on stage appeared just right, 
particularly the movements of the very large cast of chorus and extras. 
Altogether then, wonderful entertainment that I shall remember for a long 
time. 

The second work of the season, Rigoletto, had three important cast 
changes from that of the published programme. Virginia Zeani (reported to | 
have withdrawn in order to beccine the wife of Nicola Rossi-Lemeni) was 
replaced by a young and comparatively unknown soprano, Renata Ongaro. 
The second change was caused by the indisposition of the conductor, Nino 
Sanzogno; this breach being filled by Molinari-Pradelli. Finally, the producer, 
Kalman Nadasdy (Hungarian born and a newcomer to this venue) failed to 
arrive in time, his place being taken at short notice by Carlo Maestrini. 

The Arena was filled to capacity. The police havizg to deal with a large 
and vociferous crowd outside unable to obtain admission, and from start to 
finish this was an exciting performance. Indeed, it was easily the best of the 
performances that I attended during the season. Yet could anyone claim that 
this cast was superlative? I think not. It just happened to be an occasion— 
they occur so infrequently—when everything appears to click into place; the 
singers rise to the heights, the o1chestra and conductor are in great form, the 
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(Above) The final 
scene of ‘Norma’ 


(Left) The first act 
of ‘La Bohéme’ 


production first-class, and—just as important—the audience in a receptive (one 
can almost say festive) mood. 

The honours of the evening went to Ugo Savarese as Rigoletto. This was 
a role which he had obviously studied with great care, as both his acting and 
singing were far superior to anything I had seen him do previously. Gianni 
Poggi was surprisingly good as the Duke of Mantua. His broadcasts and 
recordings do not seem to do him justice, as he was far better than I had 
expected. This opinion was confirmed when I heard him in Bohéme later in 
the season. The part of Gilda was brilliantly sung and acted by Renata 
Ongaro, a soprano leggero of only four years professional experience, mainly 
devoted to concerts. The Arena management are to be congratulated on their 
acumen in unearthing such a talented young singer. Her ‘Caro nome’ was 
particularly remarkable for a magnificently controlled crescendo on the high 
‘B’ in the cadenza, sustained for fully half a minute before going up with a 
flourish to the high ‘E’, which brought everyone to their feet. And just to 
show that it was no fluke, she did it again in the encore. She will go far, 
I'm sure. Giulio Neri was the better-than-usual Sparafucile, whilst Aurora 
Cattelani as Maddalena completed the cast in a capable manner. 

The absence of the indisposed Sanzogno was not particularly felt, as 
Molinari-Pradelli had the huge orchestra in fine form. Maestrini had made 
a good job of the production. The sets, designed by Virgilio Marchi and 
realized by Nicola Benois, were very beautiful. 
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Carmen was the third opera of the season. The front line cast of 
Barbieri, Corelli, Bastianini, and Broggini, looked outstanding, but what a 
disappointment. The playing of the orchestra was apathetic. Molinari-Pradelli 
quite failing on this occasion, to put any sparkle into the score, and for long 
periods at a time, the atmosphere remained lifeless. On the stage too, things 
were little better. Barbieri gave all she had by way of volume and not-a-few 
off pitch notes, but the others merely gave routine performances. 

The blame for this indifferent showing must surely go to the producer, 

Kalman Nadasdy. His arrival was delayed to such an extent that rehearsal 
time had to be cut to the absolute minimum. This sort of thing might get by 
at other venues, but at the Arena it can be disastrous, particularly as he was 
making his début in this amphitheatre. The stilted movements in block forma- 
tion and the unnatural poses of the big cast of chorus and extras were often 
embarrassing. Only two things stood out during the evening: the urchins 
chorus in the first act, and the ballet (from the Scala) in the last act. 
; A second visit revealed a vastly different picture, it being obvious that a 
considerable amount of rehearsal and general tightening up had taken place. 
It being a Saturday evening with the usual large attendance, the announce- 
ment that Franco Corelli, owing to indisposition, was being replaced by the 
little known Vasco Campagnano, put the audience in a bad humour. In appear- 
ance, he bears a striking resemblance to Napoleon and has a humorous way 
of strutting about like a bantam cock. This faintly ludicrous impression was 
not improved by his being of a shorter stature than both Barbieri and 
Broggini. But he showed commendable courage in standing up to the extremely 
unsympathetic reception that greeted his first appearance. Apart from a 
pronounced wobble on his lower register which almost obscured any moving 
notes, his medium and top registers were really good and he was required to 
encore the ‘Flower song’. All the other principal artists gave much improved 
showings this time, particularly Cesy Broggini. 

The fourth and final opera was La Bohéme, with a much publicized cast 
comprising Antoinetta Stella, Giuseppe di Stefano, Ettore Bastianini, Ivo 
Vincd, and Melchiorre Luise. 

The sets of Nicola Benois were cleverly contrived. The first scene 
depicted the complete side section of a house, with the garret studio in full 
view. For the downstairs portion transparent gauzes were used, which when 
illuminated from within—gave us some lovely little cameos, such as Benoit's 
termagant wife soundly berating him for his failure to collect the rent. 

In the second act both Benois and the producer (Maestrini) spread them- 
selves. The Café Comus dominated the foreground; behind, one could see 
tier upon tier of houses, rooftops, chimney pots, and church steeples. A brave 
sight, indeed. On the stage a huge throng of people had so much business to 
get through, that the principals were often neglected. Musetta (Silvana Zanolli) 
and Alcindoro (Melchiorre Luise) arrived in an open landau drawn by two 
horses. Finally, the scene culminated when a company of soldiers—headed by 
a band—marched across the stage against the background of a brilliant display 
of fireworks. I wonder what Puccini would have thought! 

The Rodolfo of Giuseppe di Stefano was beautifully sung, but his pen- 
chant for playing to the gallery completely destroyed the illusion of sincerity. 
Antoinetta Stella (Mimi) was the better artist, singing and acting throughout 
in a quite effortless manner, though her final scene was not too well portrayed. 
Bastianini as Marcello appeared at his best here. He was subsequently replaced 
by a young local artist, Mario Zanasi, an ex-professional pugilist, who appears 
to have found his métier and gave an impressive performance. J 

At later performances Giuseppe di Stefano was replaced by Gianni 
Poggi, who went on without the benefit of a single rehearsal, even to the 
extent of encoring ‘Che gelida manina’. 

The conductor was the young Italian-American, Nicola Rescigno. For the 
1958 season, the management has announced Aida, Turandot, and La forza 
del Destino. Libera Danielis 

Venice. Performances of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci were given 
during the June at the Piazza San Marco. Giulietta Simionato, Carlo Ber- 
gonzi and Piero Guelfi were heard in the former, Vera Montanari, Del 
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Monaco, Orazio Gualtieri and Athos Cesarini in the latter. Manno Wolf- 
Ferrari was the conductor. 

Radio Italiana. The 1957-58 season of Radiotelevisione Italiana opened 
June 26 with a performance of Lucia di Lammermoor. During the year there 
will be studio performances of fifty-three operas including, in addition to the 
standard popular repertory, Piccinni’s Didone, Francesco de Majo’s lpermestra, 
Jommelli’s Eumene, Paisiello’s Fedra, Haydn’s Orfeo ed Euridice, Bellini’s 
Il Pirata, Verdi’s I Lombardi, Massenet’s Don Quichotte, Giordano’s Madame 
Sans-Géne, Honegger’s Antigone, Szymanowski’s King Roger, Hindemith’s 
Neues vom Tage, Rota’s 1 Due Timidi, Henze’s K6énig Hirsch, Janacek’s 
Jenufa, Tansman’s Le Serment, Guarnieri’s Pedro Malazarte, Rocca’s Monte 
Ivnor, Guiranna’s Mayerling, Gargiulo’s Maria Antonietta, Casavola’s 
Salammbé, Napoli’s | Pescatori, Indovino’s Suor Beatrice, Frazzi’s Don 
Chisciotte, Langella’s Assunta Spina, Gentilucci’s Don Ciccio ovvero La 
trappola and Gaetani’s Hypatia. 


Russia 

Moscow in summer can be enchanting. Admittedly the city was in the 
throes of a gigantic festival for two of the three weeks I spent in Russia, 
but the huge squares of Moscow, the wide streets, the almost Mediterranean 
sun that beats down upon the city—these depended on no temporary festivities. 
The Bolshoi Theatre itself is surely one of the most beautiful imaginable. 
The auditorium with its six tiers of gold and crimson and its great central 
chandelier does not appear to be very much larger than Covent Garden’s (and 
is incidentally the same age), but its stage of course is immense by com- 
parison. 

The production and the presentation of opera at the Bolshoi are superb, 
complete with all the paraphernalia for which Russian stage directors are 
famous. The great Russian operas are staged with all the sumptuous magni- 
ficence that they require. There is no skimping, never any suggestion that 
simply because Reizen or Lemeshev or Petrov is singing, the other roles can 
be filled by mediocrities; nor is the production flung onto the stage willy- 
nilly. We often hear at Covent Garden individual performances of a higher 
standard than most Russian sopranos or tenors can achieve, but Muscovites 
on the other hand never see anything as shoddy as the so-called productions 
of Rigoletto or Trovatore that we endure for the sake of a Gobbi or a 
Milanov. 

I can do little more than list the opera performances I saw during August, 
and add that while I was in Moscow, the following were also in the reper- 
toire: Ivan Susanin, Russlan and Ludmilla, Aleko, Pique Dame, Prince Igor, 
Carmen, Aida, The Marriage of Figaro, and a double-bill which I greatly 
— having missed: Rachmaninov’s Francesca da Rimini with Tchaikovsky’s 
Tolanthe. 

The production of Boris Godunov (in the Rimsky-Korsakov version) is 
by Baratov, and could hardly be surpassed elsewhere. Each scene (including 
the Polish act) is brilliantly mounted. The legendary splendour of the period 
is reproduced on the stage, and the colourful costumes and gorgeous fabrics 
which are so very much NOT a feature of modern Russian life are fantastic 
in their effect. The choral singing was superb, and the Bolshoi Orchestra 
responded magnificently to Zdenek Halabala (from the Prague National 
Theatre) who conducted. The three singers who currently share the role of 
Boris are Krivchenya, Ognivtsev and Petrov (with Reizen still making an 
occasional appearance). I heard Petrov, who is generally regarded as their 
finest Boris; he has a much bigger voice and grander style than Christoff, and 
gave a performance of terrifying intensity. The cast included Gagarina 
(Feodor), Chekin (Shuisky), Baturin (Pimen), Ivanovsky (Grigory) and Geleva 
(Varlaam). 

Having previously heard Khovanshchina only on records, I never expected 
to find it so absorbingly interesting on the stage. Baratov’s production cer- 
tainly serves it well, being of a breadth and grandeur that helped to set the 
story in its historical perspective, and yet managed to focus attention on the 
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personal emotions of the characters concerned. The Dosefei (Dositheus) was 
Petrov, and Ivan Khovansky was sung by Krivchenya (Petrov’s most serious 
rival as Boris), Martha was the shrill-voiced but impressive Avdeyeva, Khanayev 
sang Prince Golitsin, and the performance was conducted by Nebolsin. 

As far as production was concerned, Eugen Onegin could hardly have 
been bettered. Each scene created its atmosphere as surely and as deliberately 
as in the finest Chekhov production. Kharkin’s handling of the score was both 
delicate and masterly, and the leading roles were all very well sung. There 
are four baritones who sing Onegin. I heard Lisitsian who is certainly a fine 
artist, though perhaps with too small a voice for the Bolshoi. Sorokina 
(Tatiana) was very good, and less hen-like than the average Russian soprano, 
but my Russian friend Valodya shook his head. ‘You should have heard Joan 
Hammond sing the part’, he said. The famous Lemeshev shares the role of 
Lensky with Timchenko, and Maslennikov whom I saw: he is a fine stylist 
who was also most impressive as the Yurodivy in Boris. Klepetskaya was 
Olga, and Gremin was sung by Ognivtsev who has a wonderfully resonant 
bass, with a style reminiscent of Kipnis. The Nurse was Verbitskaya, whom 
they say is a fine Countess in Queen of Spades. 

Two or three days before I left Moscow, the Bolshoi Filial began its 
summer season of opera and ballet. This is the smaller opera house adjacent 
to the Bolshoi. The same artists appear at both theatres, the Filial being used 
for smaller-scale works. | managed to atiend their first two performances. 
Everyone had seemed anxious that I should enjoy The Taming of the Shrew. 
Shebalin, they told me, had written the perfect counterpart in music to 
Shakespeare’s comedy. I fear I found it very dull, simple to the point of 
banality, rather like a more ponderously-scored Edward German. Also, 
although Halabala conducted more than efficiently, the performance as a 
whole was rather slack by Bolshoi standards. 

The last opera I saw in Moscow was the first non-Russian one—Werther. 
This was given in a relaxed and charming production by Sergei Lemeshev, 
who was also billed to appear as Werther. However a throat infection put a 
last minute stop to that, and Grigoryev appeared instead (Maslennikov also 
sings the role). ‘Ah Grigoryev. All voice and no art’ said Valodya as we 
entered our box. And when I asked his opinion of Lemeshev’s singing nowa- 
days, ‘All art and no voice’ was the answer. Grigoryev (who bears a distress- 
ing resemblance to Elvis Presley) has a well-produced but very white voice, 
and some distinctly Italian habits with regard to top notes. For once the 
women ran off with the evening’s honours. Leonova (Charlotte) and Zvezdina 
(Sophie) are both unusual among female singers for the forwardness and 
purity of their tone. 

The Moscow opera-lover is well aware that whilst his country produces 
the magnificent basses for which the leading roles in Russian operas were 
written, it does not contain the kind of voice that can sing Italian opera. 
Consequently the Italian operas in the Bolshoi repertoire do not draw 
full houses, like Boris or Igor. The Russians prefer to sit at home with their 
records of Tebaldi, Del Monaco and Gigli. Tito Schipa, too, is a great favourite 
still. To my surprise, I met him in Moscow. His recital on August 16 was 
sold out. ‘Plenty of voice, plenty of art’ said Valodya. Charles Osborne 


Switzerland 
Lausanne. Apart from the appearances of the Comédie Frangaise and the 
London Festival Ballet the Lausanne Festival offered only one major produc- 
tion: Beethoven's Fidelio in the famous Wieland Wagner mise-en-scéne. 
Ferdinand Leitner conducted the orchestra and company of the Stuttgart 
Opera. 
si Readers of OPERA have already had abundant opportunities to read about 
this realization of Fidelio, but certain points must be made about the perform- 
ances at the Théatre du Palais de Beaulieu and the reception accorded them 
by spectators who had come from near and far. Wieland Wagner's adaptation 
(mainly the original version, with the second trio of Act | and Leonore’s 
recitative and aria from the 1814 version) enlists the service of a narrator who, 
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with only his face visible, resumes the events of each act before the rise of 
the curtain. The dialogue is completely cut. This aggressively expressionistic 
production having been badly received in Paris, it was modified for Lausanne 
as it had been in London. In this form it was even more concentrated and 
scenically effective. 

In Lausanne as elsewhere Wieland Wagner's production has split opinion 
into two camps; the wholehearted supporters are mainly the young, and those 
others who are not influenced by traditional productions of Fidelio. The local 
press is somewhat disconcerted by Wagner’s daring, but the production as a 
whole has their praise. For my part, I derive an intense theatrical satisfaction 
from the pure poetry of the realization, and consider that in this form the 
opera assumes an even more universal significance. It is possible to discern 
certain influences at work in the production, that of the Munich Giinther 
school, for instance, where Gertrude Wagner, Wieland’s wife, was a pupil of 
Carl Orff; and in the scene where the prisoners trudge round in a circle there 
is an obvious reference to Van Gogh. The most daring piece of stylization is 
the introduction of a Sarastro-like Fernando, though I would place with it 
the appearance of Pizarro as Hitler at Dachau—surely far too striking a like- 
ness to be unintentional. I would now like to see what Wieland Wagner would 
make of a new opera, for I firmly believe that he is, afte; Max Reinhardt, the 
greatest producer of the century. 

Martha Mddl’s vocal splendour and range of exoression as Leonore have 
been much admired, but it is above all her burning intensity that has 
impressed me. Wolfgang Windgassen as Florestan performed nobly, but his 
acting ability does not match the complete absorption in their roles of the 
other members of the cast. Von Rohr’s finely integrated Rocco, genial yet 
somehow disquieting, Gustav Neidlinger’s vocally and dramatically superb 
Pizarro, the Jacquino of Alfred Pfeifle, the Macellina of Frederike Sailer and 
the Fernando of Gustav Grefe—all are accomplished artists, and all excelled 
themselves. Yet mention must be made of one other artist, Hans Blessin, the 
beauty of whose singing as first prisoner was a revelation reminding us of the 
achievement of Anton Dermota in the same part in Vienna in 1938, and giving 
similar promise for the future. The chorus, trained by Heinz Meide, made a 
tremendous impression, and Ferdinand Leitner’s reading of the score and 
direction of the orchestra were received with almost unanimous enthusiasm. 

‘ Marcel Sénéchaud 
Yugoslavia 

Zagreb. The recent production of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sadko is one of the 
best productions Zagreb has seen since the war and could mark a turning- 
point for the Croatian National Opera. The apathetic staging and drab sets 
of recent productions have gone. Vladimir Zedrinski has done his best with 
the limited means at his disposal and his billowing waves almost induce a 
feeling of sea-sickness. The producer, Kosta Spaic, keeps the crowd moving 
and makes effective use of the tumblers, whilst Mladen Basic, who deserves 
to be better-known outside Yugoslavia, produced glowing tones from a trans- 
formed orchestra. Josip Gostic returned from Vienna to take over the part of 
Sadko, which he sang with confidence. Mica Glavacevic, as Volhova, the 
sea king’s daughter, had every chance to show her varied talents as a colora- 
tura and lyrical singer and the beautiful love duet with Sadko makes one 
wonder why this work is so neglected. The rest of the cast supported the 
principals admirably. Everybody had his solo and nobody failed to take 
advantage of it. Piero Filippi had his Hindu Song, Tugomir Alaupovic 
extolled the virtues of Venice, and Drago Bernardic relaxed on a huge sword 
to sing the beautiful song of the Norseman. Tatjana Slastjenko, whose talents 
have already been described in these columns, played Njezata, the troubadour, 
and Badema Stajcer-Sokolovic from Sarajevo sang the beautiful part of 
Sadko’s wife Ljubava with dignity. Ivica Kis, Ivan Francl, Gregor Radev, 
Franjo Paulik. Miljenko Grozdanic and Milivoj Belavic completed the cast, 
the old blood reinforced by some promising newcomers. If they are not tempted 
abroad, Zagreb might be able to build up a new company with their help and 
retain the high standard set by this production. William Marshall 
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Obituary 


Max Hirzel, Swiss tenor, died in Zurich on May 12. Hirzel was born in 
1888, and after singing in Zurich was engaged by the Dresden Staatsoper 
from 1922 until 1934. He was famous for his Wagnerian and Mozartean 
interpretations. He sang the title role of Lohengrin at Covent Garden in 1935, 


Maria Savage, for many years a member of the chorus and small part 
singer at the Metropolitan, New York, died in that city on June 28 at the 
age of 92. She was born in Belgium and made her début at Namur as Leonora 
in La Favorita. After singing at La Monnaie in Brussels, she was engaged 
by Augustus Harris for Covent Garden as a chorister and character singer. In 
1908 she went to New York. 


_ Richard Mohaupt, the German composer, died on July 3 in his fifty- 
third year. His operas included Die Wirtin von Pinsk and Die Bremer 
Stadtmusikanten. 


Henri Février, French operatic composer, died in Paris on July 8. He was 
a pupil of Massenet and Fauré, and his works for the stage included Monna 
Vana, Ghismonda, Le Roi Aveugle and La Femme Nue. 


Nino Ruisi, American bass, died in Philadelphia on July 18 at the age 
of 61. He was a member of the Chicago Opera from 1936-9, and sang with 
numerous American operatic organizations. He sang the role of Mose in the 
American premiére of Rossini’s opera of that name in 1935. 


Emil Schipper, bass-baritone of the Vienna Opera and former husband 
of Maria Olczewska, died in Vienna on July 20. He was seventy-five. Schipper 
was a frequent visitor to Covent Garden between 1924 to 1928, and was heard 
as Kurwenal, the Dutchman, Telramund, Wotan, Sachs, and Amonasro. 


Josef Degler, baritone of the Hamburg Opera from 1918-1945, died on 
August 5. He appeared at Covent Garden as Almaviva in the Bruno Walter 
Figaro performances in 1926. 


Sabine Kalter, for many years a leading member of the Hamburg Opera, 
died in London on September 1. She was born in Jaroslau in Austro-Hungary 
in 1890. When she was 21 she was engaged by the Vienna Volksoper, and in 
1915 for the Hamburg Opera, where she made her début as Amneris with 
Florence Easton as Aida. This was the period when the Hamburg ensemble 
numbered among its members, Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, Vera 
Schwarz and Rose Ader. Sabine Kalter’s roles included Azucena, Lady 
Macbeth, Dalila, Fidés, Fricka, Brangaene, Ortrud and Waltraute. She had to 
leave Germany in 1934, and settled in London, where she sang at Covent 
Garden from 1935-1939 (Fricka, Waltraute, Ortrud, Brangaene and Herodias). 
In recent years she devoted most of her time to teaching; but she visited 
Hamburg once again in 1951 to give a lieder recital. 


Edward J. Dent, musicologist and distinguished scholar, died in London 
on August 30. Dent’s contribution to the cause of opera in England cannot 
be overestimated. A personal appreciation by Sir Steuart Wilson will appear 
in our next issue. 

Olga Lynn, soprano and singing teacher, died in London on September 1. 
She studied with Jean de Reszke and sang Musetta and Suzuki at Covent 
Garden in 1919. One of her most famous pupils was Margaret Sheridan. 


A Correction. In the August edition of opERA, the photograph of the Welsh 
National Opera Company's production of Mefistofele (page 523) was wrongly 
captioned. The tenor in the photograph was Alfred Hallett and not John 
Carolan. Our apologies to both artists. 
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Gramophone Records 
(Reviewed by the Editor) 


Complete Recordings 

LE COMTE ORY (Rossini), with Sari Barabas (Adéle), Cora Canne-Meyer 
(Isolier), Monica Sinclair (Ragonde), Jeanette Sinclair (Alice), Juan Oncina 
(Ory), Michel Roux (Raimbaud), Ian Wallace (Le Gouvernour), Dermot Troy 
(A Young Nobleman). Orchestra and Chorus of the Glyndebourne Festival. 
Vittorio Gui. ALP 1473-4, 

This is an opera that many peeple find highly appealing. My colleague 
A.P., for example, has written ecstatically about it on more than one occasion 
in OPERA and elsewhere; and while I cannot share his enthusiasm for the work, 
I can see how this finely-wrought French Rossini may fascinate the listener. 
The plot is trivial; the music, so unlike most of the Rossini we know, is 
almost too elegant for the boisterous goings-on, especially in the second act. 
I am sure it needs more finished and accomplished singing than it receives 
here if it is to make its full effect. Barabas has the technique for most of the 
music, but her voice and personality fail to charm; Oncina has style, charm 
and a wonderful sense of fun, but resorts too often to falsetto, and is foxed 
by some of the florid passages; Roux, the only Frenchman in the cast, sounds 
the odd man out; and Canne-Meyer’s Ragonde is only adequate. The fact that 
these last two singers were not in the original Glyndebourne cast, and that 
when they recorded the opera had not sung in an actual stage performance of 
the work, may possibly explain their rather tentative approach to their roles. 
Ian Wallace, deprived of half his buffo aria, obviously for space reasons, is 
excellent as the Tutor; and the smaller roles are all well done. Gui and the 
orchestra give a superb performance of the score. 


LA FILLE DU REGIMENT (Donizetti), with Lina Pagliughi (Marie), Rina 

Corsi (Marquise de Birkenfeld), Cesare Valletti (Tonie), Sesto Bruscantini 

(Sulpice), Eraldo Coda (Hortense). Orchestra and Chorus of Radio Italiana, 
Mario Rossi. CETRA N.1213. 

Here is another French opera by an Italian composer. La Fille du Regi- 
ment was first performed at the Opéra Comique in Paris in 1840; it was soon 
Italianized, however, and as La Figlia del Reggimento was a great favourite 
with Victorian audiences with singers like Jenny Lind, Patti, Miolan-Carvalho 
and Marie Marimon in the part of Marie. At the Metropolitan it has enjoyed 
revivals during the present century with Sembrich, Hempel and Pons; but in 
Italy it rarely appears, and has not been heard at the Scala since the Toti 
dal Monte performances in 1928. The story of the opera is simple and 
charming. It tells of Marie, the daughter of the Marquise of Birkenfeld, who 
having been born out of wedlock was abandoned by her mother; found on 
the battlefield, she has been adopted by the unbeaten Twenty-first Regiment 
of Grenadiers. Amongst them is old Sergeant Sulpice who has a very soft 
spot for Marie. And so when Tonie, a Tyrolese peasant who has fallen in 
love with Marie and joined the regiment so that he can be near her, finds that 
the old Marquise (who pretends that Marie is her niece) will not allow him 
to marry his beloved, Sulpice intervenes on their behalf. 

The music is Donizetti at his most endearing, and the soloists are all 
quite first rate. Pagliughi is in excellent form as Marie, and her scenes with 
Bruscantini, always a fine artist, are most enjoyable. Valletti sings the part of 
Tonie with much charm, and Corsi makes a great deal of the role of the 
Marquise. Orchestra and chorus under Mario Rossi sing and play with crisp- 
ness; and the recording, although not technically perfect, is satisfactory. 


DIE KLUGE (Orff), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (The Clever Girl), Marcel 
Cordes (The King), Gottlob Frick (The Peasant), Georg Wieter (The Jailer), 
Rudolf Christ (The Man with the Donkey), Benno Kusche (The Man with 
the Mule), Paul Kuen (First Vagabond), Hermann Prey (Second Vagabond), 
Gustav Neidlinger (Third Vagabond). Philharmonia Orchestra. Wolfgang 
Sawallisch (Recorded under the supervision of the Composer, who also 
speaks the Prologue). COLUMBIA 33CX 1446-7. 
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This is a most brilliant performance and recording of a work that many 
serious musicians dismiss as third-rate stuff. Orff’s music may be superficial, 
but there is something earthy and appealing in this work. (This probably 
explains the absence of an Orff opera from Covent Garden’s repertory, and 
for that matter A Tale of Two Cities!) 

Die Kluge, the clever girl, is the daughter of the peasant; the latter has 
found a golden mortar while ploughing a field, and against his daughter's 
advice has taken his find to the King who immediately locks him up in a 
tower because he did not also produce the golden pestle that goes with the 
mortar. The Peasant tells the King about his daughter’s prophecy, and she is 
sent for by the King, who asks her three Turandot-like riddles, which she 
successfully answers. He then offers to make her his wife. Meanwhile a 
donkey driver and muleteer have been quarrelling about a colt born to the 
donkey during the night, but which has been found lying nearer the mule 
than the donkey, and so the muleteer claims it. The dispute is brought to the 
King who decides in favour of the muleteer. The Wise Woman however | 
advises the donkey owner how to act if he wishes to get his colt back. The | 
King is furious and tells his wife he has had enough of her and her cleverness, 
and that she must go; as a concession she can take a trunk with her and put 
her most precious possession into it. She prepares the King one last meal, and 
having drugged his wine, puts him in the trunk as the object she holds most 
dear. ‘My cleverness was just a pose’, she says, “No one can both love and 
be clever’. While the story is being told, the three Vagabonds exchange 
remarks and comment on the situation in the manner of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte. 

Musically the piece is simple. Orff indulges in all his favourite devices: 
frequent repetition, snatches of melody, and rhythmic exercises. The perform- 
ance, as I said at the beginning, is excellent. Schwarzkopf is ideally cast in 
the title role; Frick as the Peasant, Rudolf Christ as the Man with the 
Donkey, and the three Vagabonds are all outstanding. The rest of the cast 
is on a very high level. 


German 

Zar und Zimmermann: Excerpts from Overture; Die Ejifersucht ist eine 
Plage; O Sancta Justitia; Lebe wohl, mein flandrisch’ Midchen; Den hohen 
Herrscher wiirdig zu empfangen; Clog Dance; Sonst spielt’ ich mitt Zepter 
& Hiinsel und Gretel: Excerpt from Prelude; Briiderchen, komm tanz’ mil 
mir; Einne Hex’ steinalt; Ein Miinnlein steht im Walde; Der kleine Sandmann 
bin ich; Evening Prayer: Der kleine Taumann heiss’ ich; Wie duftet’s von 
dorten; Witch’s dance; Gingerbread Waltz; Kinder, chaut das Winder an. 
(Sonja Schoner, Heinrich Pflanzl, Heinz Hoppe, Robert Titze in the Lortzing; 
Sonja Schoner, Renate Laude, Robert Koffmane, Mimi Aarden, Edeltraud 
Maria Michels in the Humperdinck. Orchestra and Chorus of the Berlin 
Stiidtische Oper. Wolfgang Martin). Telefunken. LGX 66067. The Humper- 
dinck selection has previously appeared on an mp disc, TM 68054, and was 
reviewed last September, when I recommended it. The Lortzing selection is 
none too satisfactory, however. Pflanzl is not a distinguished buffo, and does 
not begin to equal the late Georg Hann’s performance of ‘O Sancta Justitia’ 
on DGM 18003; while Schoner, Titze and Hoppe as Marie, the Czar and 
Peter have little to commend them. Die Zigeunerbaron: Selection with Sari 
Barabas (Saffi), Dorothea Siebert (Arsena), Georgine von Milinkovic (Czipra), 
Rudolf Christ (Sandro), Waldemar Kmentt (Ottokar), Hans Braun (Count 
Peter), Kurt Preger (Count Carnero), Otto Edelmann (Zsupan). Vienna Syn- 
phony Orchestra, Vienna Chamber Choir. Rudolf Moralt. Philips SBR 6217. 
A most enchanting selection from Strauss’s second-best operetta. All the 
soloists are really distinguished. Barabas is in her element here, and Edelmann 
and Rudolf Christ are both in fine form. A really enjoyable disc. Der Bettel- 
student: Ich kniiofte manche zarte Bande & Ich hab’ kein Geld; & Boccaccio: 
Hab’ ich nur deine Liebe; Mia bella Fiorentina (Anneliese Rothenberger 
Rudolf Schock). HMV 7EG 8227. Four extracts, two each from two classical 
German operettas, and all sung in a most engaging style by Rothenberger and 
Schock. Land des Liichelns: Dein ist mein ganzes Herz; Frederica: 0 
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Miidchen, mein Miidchen; Countess Maritza: Komm’ Zigany; Zarewitsch: 
Wolgalied (Marcel Wittrisch). HMV 7EG 8235. Marcel Wittrisch was the 
nearest thing to Tauber in German operetta in the 1930s; and he was also a 
distinguished operatic artist who sang Lohengrin at Bayreuth before the war. 
These performances of four operetta excerpts are typical of the artist and 
make a nice souvenir. 


Italian 

Ballo in Maschera: Alla vita che t’arride; Re dell’ abisso (Act 1); Ma 
dell arido; Love duet and Trio (Act 2); Morré, ma prima in grazia; Eri tu; 
Ma se m’é forza perderti; Saper voreste (Act 3) (Zinka Milanov, Marian 
Anderson, Roberta Peters, Jan Peerce, Leonard Warren. Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra. Dimitri Mitropoulos). HMV ALP 1476. After the excellent potted 
Forza (ALP 1371) reviewed last November with the same soprano, tenor and 
baritone, I had greatly looked forward to this issue; especially as it offered 
the added interest of hearing Marian Anderson’s Ulrica and Mitropoulos as 
the conductor. How disappointing it is! The quality of the recording is dull; 
and the Metropolitan orchestra sounds pretty thin at times, though one does 
at least get a hint of the excitement that Mitropoulos engenders. Miss Ander- 
son is an embarrassment and tenor and soprano are not at their best. Warren’s 
contributions and the pert Oscar of Robert Peters are the most enjoyable 
things on the disc. La Forza del Destino: The whole of the Alvaro-Carlo 
scene from Act 3 & Alvaro-Carlo duet from beginning of Act 4 (Franco 
Corelli, Giangiacomo Guelfi. Orchestra Sinfonica of Radio Torino. Arturo 
Basile). CETRA LPC 55017. This is a most exciting record of probably the 
best tenor-baritone duets in all Verdi. Corelli shows the same faults and 
virtues that he exhibited recently at Covent Garden, but there is no gain- 
saying the excellent vocal material. Guelfi is simply superb, and his singing of 
‘Urna fatale’ exhibits wonderful breath control, and the voice at its most 
expansive. Otello: Era la notte; Si pel ciel; Credo; Ora e per sempre addio 
(Carlo Guichandut, Giuseppe Taddei. Orchestra Sinfonica of Radio Torino. 
Franco Capuana). CETRA EPO 0336. This 45 gives a very good idea of the 
complete Cetra Otello, at least as far as the Otello and Iago are concerned. 
Guichandut, like Vinay, was originally a baritone, and like that singer, his 
voice still retains more than a vestige of its baritone quality. The interpretation 
and vocalization seem modelled on Francesco Merli’s Otello, and suggest that 
this Otello is one that could, with advantage, be heard on the London stage. 
Taddei has not so rich a voice as Guelfi, but his Iago is smoothly and intel- 
ligently sung. Ernani: Ernani, involami; La Traviata: Ah! fors e lui-Sempre 
libera; La Forza del Destino: Pace, pace; Don Carlos: Tu che le vanita; 
Otello: Salce, salee & Ave Maria (Eleanor Steber. Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra. Fausto Cleva). Philips NBR 6037. Steber, one of the winners of 
the famous Metropolitan Opera’s Auditions of the Air, has graduated from 
Sophie and Micaéla to Tosca, Minnie and the Verdi lirico spinto roles (though 
she is not yet an Aida or Amelia). Her voice in its early days was, according 
to the late Cecil Smith, one of the most beautiful sopranos he had ever 
heard; and he compared it in quality to our own Joan Sutherland. There are 
still moments of beauty in Steber’s singing in the Otello excerpts and at the 
end of ‘Pace, pace’; and the agility with which she ‘gets round’ the cabaletta of 
the Ernani displays excellent training. I am less happy about the Don Carlos, 
for the voice is neither dark nor heavy enough; and in any case Grandi’s 
performance on 78s sets a standard that has yet to be equalled. But all in all, 
I found this an enjoyable disc. La Bohéme: Che gelida manina; Si, mi 
chiamano Mimi; O soave fanciulla; Addio di Mimi (Dorothy Kirsten, Richard 
Tucker. Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, Fausto Cleva). Philips NBE 11053. 
What with the Ballo selection reviewed above, Steber, Kirsten and Tucker, 
this month’s Italian records have a decidedly American flavour. Kirsten, a 
protegée of the late Grace Moore, is a much favoured artist at the Metro- 
politan. She makes a very knowing Mimi, and sings well enough, if without 
much depth of feeling. Tucker is an ardent Rodolfo, who seems a little 
inclined to force his voice. Madama Butterfly: Amore o grillo; Viene la sera 
(Act 1); Un bel di; Una nave da guerra; Humming Chorus; Addio fiorito 
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asil; Tu, tu, piccolo iddio (Act 2) (Clara Petrella, Mafalda Masini, Ferruccio 


Tagliavini, Giuseppe Taddei. Orchestra of Radiotelevisione Italiana Torino | 


& Cetra Chorus. Angelo Questa). Cetra LPC 55016. Another potted opera; 
this time some generous selections from the complete Cetra Butterfly. Petrella 
is a great favourite in Italy, especially in Rome, where she holds the same 
sort of place in the affections of the opera audiences as did the great 
Giuseppina Cobelli in the 1930s and more recently Magda Olivero. She does 


not possess a particularly ingratiating voice, but she has lots of temperament, | 


and great feeling for the part she is playing. She strikes me as a rather hefty 
Butterfly. Tagliavini is a sweet sounding Pinkerton, Taddei a fine Sharpless 
and Masini a satisfactory Suzuki. Questa conducts in an idiomatic manner, 
but the recording quality is not too good, and the volume has to be turned 
up quite a lot. 


Recitals 

PETER ANDERS: Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail; Hier soll ich dich denn 
sehen; Constanze! O wie ingstlich; Im Mohrenland; Don Giovanni: Dalla sua 
pace & Il mio tesoro (both in German); Die Zauberfliite: Dies Bildnis ist 
bezaubernd schén; Undine: Vater, Mutter, Schwestern, Briider; Die lustige 
Weiber von Windsor: Horch, die Lerche singt in Haim; Zar und Zimmer. 
mann: Lebe wohl, mein flandrisch’ Midchen; Sadko: Song of the Indian 
Guest; Rosenkavalier; Di rigori armati; Freischiitz: Nein! linger trag’ ich 
nicht; Durch die Wilder; Martha: Ach, so fromm. With Orchestra of the 
Deutsches Opernhaus, Berlin, Hany Schmidt-Isserstedt & Johannes Schiiler. 
TELEFUNKEN LGX 66066. 

Side one of this Anders recital was previously issued on an mp, LGM 
65019, and reviewed in May 1954. These Mozart arias and the assorted 
selection of arias from the German tenor repertory must have been made 
during the war, for the Deutsches Opernhaus ceased to function in 1943 or 
1944, and Anders was well on the way to becoming a heldentenor in the 
post-war years. He was certainly known to us as a Walther, Florestan and 
Bacchus, and had also taken to singing Siegmund at the time of his untimely 
death in a car crash three years ago. The Freischiitz aria is beautifully sung, 
and the Zar und Zimmermann excerpt is so much better than any other recent 
version; the same applies to the Fenton aria from Nicolai’s opera, which was 
rather prosaically performed by Walther Ludwig on the Deutsche Grammo- 
phon selection. The previously issued Mozart arias may not be as good as 





Tauber’s versions; but none the less, this is a welcome souvenir of a fine 


German tenor. 


ROBERTA PETERS: I Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa; Lucia di | 


Lammermoor: Mad scene (complete); Rigoletto: Tutte le feste al tempio; Fr 
Diavolo: Non temete milord—Or son sola; Rigoletto: Caro Nome; Lakmé: 
Ou va la jeune Hindoue?; Don Pasquale: Quel guardo il cavaliere. With 


Andrea Mineo, Vincenzo Preziosa. Rome Opera House Orchestra. Vincenzo | 


Bellezza & Jonel Periea. RCA RB 16018. When Roberta Peters was heard in 
London in the Beecham Bohemian Girl in 1951, many of us were struck not 
only by her very considerable personal charm but by a voice and style which 
promised so much. The promise appears to have been fulfilled, and _ this 
recital is a highly successful one. Miss Peters is now a coloratura singer of 
the highest order. She has a voice of lovely quality, a most sympathetic 
personality which really comes over, and, in the lighter pieces, a delicious 
sense of humour. The Lucia mad scene, given with chorus, Raimondo et al, 
is not so loaded with overtones as Callas’s, but is most moving. The Norina 
and Rosina are full of fun, and the charming Zerlina in Fra Diavolo 
undresses in a most delicious manner. A highly recommended disc. 
FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI: Marta: M’Appari: Rigoletto: Questa o quella; 
Ella mi fu rapita; La donna é@ mobile; L’Arlesiana: E la solita storia; Tosca: 
Recondita armonia; E lucevan le stelle: Madama Butterfly: Addio fiorito 
asil; Un Ballo in Maschera: Di tu se fedele; Forse la soglia attinse; La 
rivedrd nellestasi. With Orchestra of Radio Torino. Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, Angelo Questa & Arturo Basile. CETRA LPC 55013. 
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Most of these excerpts from complete Cetra operas have already 
appeared on 45s, and the only novelty here is the Cilea aria sung in the most 
melting tone. The Duke’s outburst from the second act of Rigoletto, ‘Ella mi 
fu rapita’, also shows Tagliavini at his best—and his worst, for here he 
indulges for a moment in one of his crooning outbursts. But other than 
Bjérling, I can’t think of any post-war tenor in Italian opera who has given 
me so much pleasure. 





Readers’ Letters 


Opera in English: Pro. . . 


Some of us consider the main reasons for opera in English to be artistic | 
ones. Among these, the auditor’s reaction to words he does not understand | 


is of considerable interest. 

A point from Bernard Berenson may be apropos. He declares that a key 
function not only of the visual arts, but also of ‘the drama, the opera, and all 
the other arts which stir the emotions’, is ‘life-enhancement’. This ‘life 


enhancement’ makes the spectator or recipient of the artist's message ‘feel | 


more hopefully, more zestfully alive’. 

Without claiming Berenson to be on the side of opera in English, one 
can certainly state that ‘life-enhancement’ is endangered by the inferiority one 
feels at a performance of an opera in a foreign language one does not know 
too well (as seems to be often the case). One's inability to understand the 
words makes one feel, if only sub-consciously, that one’s own education has 
been incomplete. One ought not to be so ignorant, one ought to be more 
cultured! Contrast this with one’s reaction when the words of an opera per- 
formed in one’s own language are not clear (which also frequently happens) 
Here, one blames either the singers, who are not enunciating clearly enough. 
or the composer, who has given the vocal line too heavy an accompaniment, 
or the conductor, who is allowing the orchestra to play too loudly, and thereby 
cover the singers. One never ascribes the unintelligibility to a shortcoming 
of one’s own. Ergo satisfaction and readiness to have one’s life enhanced by 
art remain unimpaired. Jay Klees, Englewood Cliffs, U.S.A 

.. and Con 

There seems to be one point—and that a decisive one—that as far @ 
I am aware has not been put with nearly enough force in any discussion 
of the subject. If an opera is a Gesamtkunstwerk it follows that we in the 
audience should be given as nearly as possible what the composer intended uf 


to hear: in other words, we should be given not only the notes the composef | 
had in mind, but also the words he set them to, since they are his point of | 


departure, his springboard into music, and, as such, part of his score. 

It requires no great experience of foreign languages to appreciate that 
words have a sound of their own which varies from language to language 
If Puccini put a note to a word it is reasonable to assume that he meant 
that note with its sound for that word with its sound: ‘Che gelida’ and not 
‘Your tiny hand’. To substitute, for the words the composer set, others, either 
in his own language or any other, must necessarily be a disregard of his 
intentions, and as such reprehensible. 

Generally speaking, performance shows that (pace Covent Garden) the 
composer knew best. Not for nothing have some of the few memorable per- 
formances at Covent Garden since the war been in the original languages 
Norma, Tristan, and Meistersinger. And it is not merely chance that three or 
four seasons ago a last minute Sophie from Zurich singing in German (al- 
though herself an American sounded more convincing, more musical (since 
she alone was singing the sounds Strauss intended) than the other admirable 
singers struggling with a translation that, for all its skill, could not match the 
inflections of the original, much less approach it in terms of sound. 

Respect for a composer’s intentions should be our one and only criterion, 
and there can therefore be no alternative to opera in the language in which it 
was written and intended to be performed. Anything else is, to a greater of 
less degree, travesty. H. Beaumont 
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Opera in English 

In Mr Porter’s review of the letters on the subject of Opera in English, 
there is one point that has not been made. All the correspondents who want 
their opera in the original seem to assume that the German and Italian sung 
by English singers is better and more intelligible than the English of German 
and Italian singers. Is this really so? After all, as a nation we have never 
been noted for our linguistic ability. Is it then preferable to listen to an 
English company singing Die Meistersinger in what is probably deplorable 
German or to hear it sung in understandable English? 

English singers who accept engagements with Continental companies 
presumably do not sing their roles in English. There are of course many 
Continental artists whose English is excellent. Peter Henchie, Bickley, Kent. 


I confess to a large measure of agreement with your correspondents who 
would rather hear a polyglot performance than have foreign artists struggling 
with the English language. However, putting aside the problem of singers 
and considering solely that of translation, I note that no one has yet con- 
sidered the relative importance of translation to the different types of opera. 

The point of any good translation is surely its immediacy of communica- 
tion and I feel that this is much more important for comic operas than for 
tragedy. In the latter, it is usually sufficient to know the main points of the 
action and any musical loss occasioned by the translation is not likely to be 
exceeded by a dramatic gain. But how many people who enjoyed The School 
for Fathers would have enjoyed / Quattro Rusteghi? So much of the drama 
is bound up in the dialogue (Cosi fan tutte is an example par excellence) that 
regular repertory performances in the original language would be nothing less 
than snobbery. 

It is probably not coincidence that most of the good English translations 
have been of comic operas. T. A. Rees, London, N.W.1. 
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Unfamiliar audiences 

One asks oneself why the New York City Opera under Halasz, and man 
of the German language and Italian opera houses, attracted full houses witt 
a novelty when, at the same time, more recent New York City Open 
audiences and those at the Metropolitan, Covent Garden and a few isolate 
theatres on the Continent stay away. There could be no question of quality j 
the case of your Jenufa or, say, the Met’s Peter Grimes. 

Part of the answer may lie in ‘conditioning’ a potential public. Tk 
Theater der Jugend movement in central Europe has long interested me i 
this respect. Under its auspices, students of all ages are brought into open 
and theatre performances, not just once or twice a year, but frequently. The 
early form habits of attendance and a taste for variety. This practice is ven 
close to my heart, and I would like to see it adopted more universally els 
where, because I believe therein lies the solution of our attendance problem 

Stewart Manville, New Yor 


Sadler’s Wells 

I do not want to go into the many debatable issues raised by question 
such as duplication of repertoire and use of singers, but I would like to clez 
up one apparent misconception in the minds of some of your readers. Sadler\ 
Wells is in financial difficulties not because audiences have fallen—indeed tk) 
average attendance has remained very constant over the past few years despit| 
price increases—but because costs have soared far beyond subsidies. It is, ¢ 
course, unfortunately true that audiences are likely to fall off if Sadler’s Welk 
continues to be starved of the money for necessary new productions. 

One further point. It is not always recognised by people who criticize tk 
arrangements of either of the two metropolitan opera houses that while tk 
audiences at Sadler’s Wells and Covent Garden have a common element fhe 
are largely distinct. Norman Tucker, Director, Sadler’s Wells Oper 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA WELSH NATIONAL 








Date 
Sept. Palace. Plymouth New, Cardiff 
30 sai = Cavalleria; Pagliacci Traviata 
1 Siegfried The Consul Deon Giovanni Mefistofele 
2 _ Cosi fan tutte Rigoletto Lombardi 
“ _ Moon and Sixpence Faust Traviata 
3 Gétterdimmerung Cosi fan tutte Trovatore Mefistofele i 
5 (m) i _ Barber of Seville Barber of Seville | 
S (e) _— The Consul Carmen Lombardi 
Oct. Hippodrome, Bristol New, Cardiff 
7 Rheingold — Carmen | Nabucco 
8 Walkire Cosi fan tutte Barber of Seville Barber of Seville 
9 _ —_ Benvenuto Cellini | Rigoletto 
10 Siegfried Moon and Sixpence _ Tannhduser Barber of Seville 
1 = The Consul Rigoletto Rigoletto 
12 (m) _ _— | Hoffmann . Traviata 
12 (e) Gétterdimmerung Mixed Bill | Cavalleria; Pagliacci, Mefistofele 
Oct. Gaumont, Coventry 
14 Gétterdammerung — Carmen 
15 _ Moon and Sixpence Rigoletto 
¢ a. The Consul Tannhauser 
1 jammerung -—— Faust 
18 — Moon and Sixpence Barber of Seville 
19 (m) Walkdre _ Carmen 
19 (e) Cosi fan tutte Hoffmann 
Oct. | Gaumont, Preston 
21 _ | Carmen 
22 | for Fathers | Barber of Seville 
23 To be announced Bohéme 
24 on Trovatore 
25 o Rigoletto 
26 (m) ” Carmen 
26 (e) ” Hoffmann | 
Oct. Alhambra, Bradford 
28 Aida - Carmen 
29 — aa Barber of Seville 
30 Hoffmann nae Benvenuto Cellini 
ce Carmen ie Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
1 Aida ‘i Don Giovanni | 
2 (m) _ a Carmen | 
2 (e) Carmen ae Hoffmann 





PALMERS GREEN AND SOUTHGATE GRAND OPERA SOCIETY, CHRUSH HOUSE, SOUTHGATE 
Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, A Masked Ball 


MIDLAND MUSIC MAKERS, BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 

Oct. 18, 19, 22, 23, 25, 26, Rienzi 

BRISTOL OPERA SCHOOL, VICTORIA ROOMS, BRISTOL 

Oct. 23, 24, 25, 26, The Conspirators (Schubert) and Down in the Valley (Weill) 
ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 

Oct. 14, Concert by principals of the Sadler's Wells Cpera in aid of the Welfare Fun) 
of the Multiple Scelerosis Society (Willesden Group) 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

Oct. 3, Lois Marshall with the London Mozart Players 

Oct. 5, (Recital Room) Edith Joyce, Robert and Alan Pearson, Opera Concert 
Oct. 22, Lois Marshall with the L.P.O. ( Mozart and Puccini arias) 





(The concerts by the London Opera Ensemble, announced for November 2, December 7 wt 
January 4, in the Group’s advertisement in last month’s OPERA, will not now take place.) 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Led., 2 Bream 
Buildings. Fetter Lane. London, E.C4. and printed by The Carlton Press. Chess | 
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VHE PAIRY QULEN 
L £4 , PO BT 
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if Seville 
i 
diff 
ont Originally composed for an adaptation of Shakespeare's 4 Muid- 
f Seville | summer Night's Dream (presented in the spring of 1692 at Dorset 
| Gardens Theatre in London) interspersed with a series of lavish 
le masques, Purcel!’s music for The Fairy Queen has few seventeenth 
century rivals for size, grandeur and variety of conception. This 
music for the five masques is itself the length of a full-scale opera, 
and the forces demanded by the score are large tv the standards of the 
age. Throughout six 12-inch LP sides there is revealed a mass of 
/ really wonderful music divided into some fiftv short movements in 
the course of which the same combination of vocal and instrumental 
tone colour is rarely heard twice. This is a set which we cannot too 
strongly urge you to try .. . having done so you will quite certainly 
decide to buy. 
JENNIFER VYVYAN ELSIE MORISON 
= PETER PEARS THOMAS HEMSLEY 
JOHN WHITWORTH 
TREVOR ANTHONY PETER BOGGIS 
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November 11 


ERICH 
KLEIBER 


a memoir 
JOHN RUSSELL 


An intimate study of a 
great conductor and an 
engaging man, and a 
vivid picture of the world 
of opera. Illustrated 21s. 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 














OPERA NEWS 


Published by 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild Inc. 


The only All-Opera Magazine in the United 
States welcomes new subscribers who will 


become eligible to receive twenty-four 
issues by sending 33 shillings to— 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
The American magazine appears weekly 
during the regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. Subscrip- 
tions will begin with the number current 
at the time of remittance. 


Widen your operatic knowledge and 
deepen your overseas information by this 
direct subscription service to 
OPERA NEWS 
(pot affiliated with OPERA) 





NOVEMBER & DECEMBER RELEASES 


TWO OPERAS 


by 
Smetana 
“THE KISS ” 


Opera in 2 Acts 


PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 
Conductor: Zdenek Chalabala 
LPV 142,144 


* 
“ DALIBOR ” 


Opera in 3 Acts 

Solofsts, Chorus and Orchestra of the 

PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 

Conductor : Jaroslav Krombholc 
LPV 98/100 


OPERATIC RECITAL 


DANIZA ILITSCH 
(Soprano ) 


ARIAS FROM La Forza de! Destino, 
Un Ballo in Maschera, Aida and Otello 
RDI 


Cosi fan tutte—MOZART. 
VIENNA STATE 
OPERA ORCHESTRA 


Conductor: Hans Swarowsky 


LPM 132 


Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the § | 





we 

Retail prices | 

LPV 39/7id. LPM 29/é6id. | 
From Dec. 2ad 

LPVY 41/9d. LPM 30/11d. 


Write for list and name of nearest stockist. 
6-9 Charterhouse Square, London, E.C.3. 
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a= High fidelity sound and vision to match 
your own tastes in room settings—that, 

briefly stated, is the meaning and the 

tT. *&Period styled pieces purpose of Period High Fidelity. Beauti- 
built with the lavish ful hand-made reproduction pieces can 

care of the true crafts- be specially built to meet individual 

A man and superb sound needs, and to take their place happily 
. reproducing equipment and unobtrusively with existing furni- 
sky . . to give you the best ture, whatever the style. If desired, these 
of two worlds. can be fitted with high sv Fine. 

television systems, without disturbing 

ee Pre ine the essential character of the finished 

sound reproduction are piece of furniture. A subtle blend of 

fully met without dis- present-day science and inherited crafts- 

- oF manship which achieves the best of both 


worlds. You are most welcome to our 
Mayfair showrooms or alternatively we 
can send you our latest illustrated 


4d | turbing the _ essential 
J | character of the finished 
| piece of furniture. 


d. *The datent at pat in brochure. 
. sound and television 
st stockist. 
Systems. : , : : 
n, ECS Period high Fidelity 
LIMITED 
ON - 28 SOUTH STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.. 
TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 4686 
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BELCANTODISC 


Pre-eminent historic re-recordings. Recorded under licence in EP and LP form. 
NO OPERATIC ENTHUSIAST CAN BE SATISFIED UNTIL THEY HAVE HEARD OuR 
EXCELLENT RECORDINGS OF THE GREATEST VOICES AND FINEST ARIISTS EVER 
PLACED ON TO DISC. 
45 rpm 16/8}d. 
ALESSANDRO BONCi €.B. | 
1. Bellini—i Puritani: A te O cara. (1904). 
2. Donizetti—La Favorita: Spirto gentil. (1904). 
—— ANSELM! 
. Giordano—Marcella: O mia Marcella (1907/8) 
Paderewski—Manru: Come al sol concente. (1907/8). 
Giuserre. DE LUCA .B. 2 
1, Donizetti—La Favorita: A tanto amor. forsee?) 
2. Verdi—tii Trovatore: i! balen. (1906/7) 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA AND FERRUCCIO CORRADETTI 
1. & 2. Donizetti—Don ee Cheti Cheti & Aspetta cara. (1906/7). 
VICTOR MAURE: 


- Paladithe: Mandolinata. (1905) 





De Lara: Le rondel de adieu (1905). 

FELIA UTVINNE 

1. Meyerbeer—L'Africaine: Air du sommiel (1907). 

2. Massenet—lLe Cid: Pleurez mes a. (1907) 
LEON ESCALAIS E.b. 

1. Verdi—jerusalem: Je veux <td entendre. (1905/6). 

2. Ressini-——Guillaume Tell: Asile hereditaire. (1905/6). 

3. Massenet—Le Mage: Ah parais. (1905/6). 

4. Halevy—tLa Juive: Dieu m’eclaire. (1905/6). 
AB |. 33 rpm. 20/634. Concise Otello. W. Zenatello Amato Giraldoni. 
AB 2. A recital by Pol Plancon. Arias from Le Caid, Martha, Romeo, Faust, etc. 

AB 3. CARUSO Recital. Arias from Germania, Adriana Lecouvreur, Elisir D’amore, etc 
Issues of rhe following artists available shortly: Jadlowker, Hempel, De Lucia, Ruffo, 
Tamagno Battistini, De Luca, Farrar, Destinn Kurz, etc. 
TRADE—WHOLESALE—RETAIL—EXPORT Enquiries to: 

FONODISC, 13 GARDNER ROAD, PRESTWICH, MANCH 











JOSEPH HISLOP 
Associate Teacher : NANCY HISLOP. 
Adviser on singing to 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre 


also of 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama 
Private tuition at 
22 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Telephone: AMBASSADOR 7142 Experienced Repetiteurs | 





| 
| 
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The Music Section of the Related Arts Centre presents 
PARK LANE OPERA GROUP 


LE PAUVRE MATELOT and DOCTOR MIRACLE 


( Darius ae (Georges Bizet) 
lish Translations by DAVID HARRIS 
Producer: COLIN i ananan Producer: ANTHONY BESCH 


Conductor: MYER FREDMAN 


Sunday 8th to Thursday |2th December, at 8 p.m. 


at PARK LANE HOUSE, 45 PARK LANE, W.1. 
(Opposite the Dorchester Hotel) 





Tickets: 5/-, 3/6d., from Park Lame House (GRO 7711), Ibbs & Tillett Ltd., 
124 Wigmore Street, W.1. 
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FOR THE LIMITED PURSE 


SLIGHTLY USED 
RECORD DEPARTMENTS 


—_— AT — 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


instituted in 1906 for the Purchase, Sale and Exchange of Gramophone 
Records of good music. 








78 r.p.m. 
Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, etc. 2s. 6d. and 3s. Od. per 
12 in. record. 
Vocal Records including many Complete Operas at 3s. Od. to 5s. Od. per 
12 in. record. 
Many thousands to select from. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 
GOLDEN AGE SINGERS 


Some thousands to choose from at moderate prices. 


L.P. RECORDS 


About 3,000 12 in. and 10 in. at about two-thirds list price, in perfect 
condition. 





As we issue no lists of slightly used records, Country Customers are 
invited to write to us telling us of their requirements. 
Your unwanted records (in mint condition) accepted in part-payment. 


NEW RECORDS 


Complete stocks of all LP records of good music and most 78's. 


RECORD STORAGE 


We are now able to offer record storage boxes for LP’s large enough 
to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. These boxes are made 
up in attractive book form in three colours, red, green and black, and 
will hold approximately twelve records each. 
Price: 12 in. size 12s. 6d., 10 in. size 8s. 6d., 7 in. size 6s. 6d. 
Packing and postage extra. 








HOURS OF BUSINESS: 
10 am. to 5.30 p.m. Thursdays, 1 o'clock. Saturdays, 4 p.m. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


80 & 82 Wardour Street, London, W.!I. 
Telephone: GERrard 5313. 
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Photo: Derek Allen 


Hear the beautiful and appealing voice of 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 


in Debussy’s 


“PELLEAS et MELISANDE” 


JACQUES JANSEN as Pelléas 
GERARD SOUZAY as Golaud 
ORCHESTRE NATIONAL 
DE LA RADIODIFFUSION FRANGAISE 
conducted ly ANDRE CLUYTENS 
Three Records ALP 1522-4 (on sale November 8th) 


These records are supplied in a specially designed Presentation Box 
(at no extra charge) with illustrated cover and analytical notes. 
Records may be purchased separately. 

LINE-BY-LINE LIBRETTO IN PREPARATION 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


Long Play 33} r.p.m. Records 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” | 


o TRADE Meee OF 
Tee Geawornone CO 


E.M.1, RECORDS LTD 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET - LONDON, We 
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